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EARLY ITALIAN AND FRENCH 
OPERA 


OPERA A COMPOSITE ART 


‘HSS as it exists to-day, represents the 

most complex art-form that mankind has 
evolved. It is founded on the inveterate pas- 
sion for spectacular display, the lure of the 
grandiose and the magnificent. It responds to 
the same urge that issued in such works as the 
stupendous Temple of Karnak, the enormous 
Pyramids of Egypt, the vast temples of an- 
cient Assyria, Babylonia, and India, the im- 
mense amphitheatres of ancient Greece. Such 
edifices formed impressive settings for the 
Egyptian worship of Osiris, the sacrifices to 
the god Shiva, the Eleusinian and Dionysiac 
mysteries of Greece,—ceremonies wherein a 
grandeur of pageantry, organized movements 
of large groups of performers, colorful dis- 
play, incensing, chanting, singing, dancing, and 
instrumental music conspired to overawe the 
senses of a multitude of worshippers. The 
great musical dramas of classical Greece, the 
barbaric gladiatorial contests of ancient Rome, 
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the medieval jousts and tournaments, the 
Elizabethan masques and fetes, the lavish 
court entertainments of Louis XIV and the 
elaborate ceremonies of the Church have re- 
flected the same cogent and universal impulse 
for display. 

Opera draws liberally upon a number of 
arts,—upon absolute music, entailing the sup- 
port of an orchestra, upon vocal music, utiliz- 
ing the services of gifted singers, upon drama, 
portraying the conflict of human passion, upon 
the ballet and upon pantomime, filling a spacious 
stage with vividly costumed and maneuvering 
groups of dancers. Scene painters, electrician, 
and stage manager contribute their effort to 
enforce the visible and audible impress of the 
brilliant composite upon an audience. 

Vocal music associates words and music; the 
drama combines words and action; the ballet 
joins music to action; whereas opera demands 
the codperation of all three, music, words, and 
action. ‘To combine the several operatic ele- 
ments harmoniously and integrally is a difficult 
undertaking that tests the utmost skill and re- 
sources of the composer, the librettist, the 
conductor, the singers, and the manager. 
Small wonder that for every work that has 
survived the final test of time there have been 
innumerable failures. 
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FORERUNNERS AND AUGURIES 


The hybrid and exotic art-form of the opera 
was not a flower that suddenly burst into lux- 
uriant bloom. Rather, it has been the slow 
growth of evolutionary centuries. 

As part of the services of the temples of 
Greece, it was the custom to enact in panto- 
mime the stories of Olympian divinities, and to 
introduce into the narrative songs and dances 
to the accompaniment of the flute. In these 
sacred exercises was the genesis of the Greek 
drama, which reached its supreme develop- 
ment in the tragedies of Sophocles, A¢schylus, 
and Euripides. Such dramas were intoned, 
not declaimed, and their choruses, like those 
of the temple worship, were sustained by the 
embroidering delicate voices of wind instru- 
ments. 

During the Middle Ages, music was often 
combined with a dramatic spectacle, frequently 
in the service of religion. In medieval France, 
for example, there were ‘“‘satire-plays” and 
dramatic pastorals which, while they could not 
properly be styled operas, offered hints and 
flashes of what was to be. A typical example 
of this dramatic vaudeville was Adam de la 
Hale’s “Li gieus de Robin et de Marion,” 
presented at the court of Charles d’Artois in 
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Naples, at the end of the thirteenth century. 
This used to be called the first opera, and 
Adam has been honored as the earliest opera- 
composer. But the trouvere Adam merely 
strung together with dialogue some of the 
reigning popular favorites in the rich ballad 
literature of his time. 

The Church found abundant material to 
dramatize in the Bible tales, as motion picture 
producers discover it to-day for such produc- 
tions as ‘“The Ten Commandments.” Thus, a 
musical setting of the story of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins comes down to us, in notation 
of the eleventh century. It is difficult to as- 
sign precise dates to these earliest representa- 
tions. 

The Flight into Egypt was a favorite epi- 
sode, and even the braying of the ass finds im- 
itative sounds in the music (as in Puccini’s 
“Girl of the Golden West” in our own epoch). 
The ‘‘féte of the ass,” as it was called, dates 
from the eleventh century, and was given every 
year in Beauvais, France. Though opera, as 
we shall soon learn, was primarily an Italian 
institution, secular musical plays in France an- 
ticipated the Italian lyric drama, while the re- 
ligious plays (because under the same auspices 
of the Catholic Church) developed simultane- 
ously with the Italian manifestation of the 
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drama as an auxiliary to religious worship. 

The Church used theatrical representations 
to reach the people with brilliant and spectac- 
ular pageantry accompanied by choral per- 
formance. Early converts of the Church, de- 
scendants of the Greeks and Romans, retained 
their fondness for dramatic representations 
based on their discarded mythology. Anxious 
to endear itself to the people by entertainment 
that would “sugar the pill” of theology and 
homily, the Church took over the archaic, 
crude plays and measurably refined them, 
though modern taste finds even in these im- 
proved and more sophisticated productions, 
known as “‘moralities,”’ “‘mysteries,” or mira- 
cle plays,” much that is quaint and primitive, 
and even boisterous,—as in the demeanor of 
the ranting Herod of Coventry’s touching 
drama of the Nativity. 

Priests themselves took part as dramatis 
persona, impersonating angels, apostles, the 
Saviour, and even God. No women were al- 
lowed to take part. Often the music was 
similar to that used in the church services: 
sometimes there were choruses that might rep- 
resent the Sanhedrim, or the Jewish populace, 
or the Roman soldiery. Finally the Church 
conceded to various societies the right to pro- 
duce the plays hitherto given under religious 
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auspices alone. Thus in Paris a permit was 
granted to the “Confrérie de la Passion’ to 
represent the Passion of Christ. A similar 
“natent’”’ was granted to the “Compagnia del 
Confalone” in Rome, while in England the 
guilds gave the plays, the Drapers’ Guild, for 
example, producing ‘‘The Creation” and the 
Water-drawers appropriately offering ‘The 
Deluge.” 

Among the little music-dramas serving to 
bridge the gap between classic Greece or Rome 
and the feverish intellectual activity of the 
Renaissance and later periods, we find such 
“mysteries” or “miracle plays’ as “The Con- 
version of St. Paul,” given at Rome in 1440; 
‘“‘Abraham and Isaac,’”’ Florence, 1447; ‘‘Cain 
and Abel,” “Samson,” ‘The Prodigal Son,” 
1556; and ‘The Spiritual Comedy of the 
pout, "1565; 


THE BIRTH OF OPERA 


With the revival of learning in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the scholars of Italy 
were eagerly curious to explore and to restore 
the classic drama of Greece and its practice of 
harmonious declamation to the accompaniment 
of a musical score. 

The Italian “restorers” made one voice 
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prominently carry a melody, while other voices 
or instruments, subdued and diminished, main- 
tained the accompaniment. In the music of 
the Italian Renaissance, though admittedly it 
was harking back to the archaic Greek ideal, 
the individual performer and his emotions 
were extremely significant. The restorers be- 
lieved that they returned to the classic pattern 
when they devised their ‘‘monodies,” or dec- 
lamation that was half speech, half song, 
wherein the performer emphasized the usual 
inflections of the spoken word with an impas- 
sioned stress, a melodic cadence, or even the 
florid elaboration of a single syllable. In such 
monodies the verse was the primary and the 
music the secondary consideration. 

This new fashion in music came to be called 
the ‘‘stile rappresentativo” or “‘stile parlante”’ 
—the ‘representative’ or “‘speaking style.” 
From this mode of intonation the recitative 
and air developed, each after its own fashion, 
as we are presently to see. The “‘secco”’ reci- 
tative had but the occasional chords of a single 
instrument to keep the singer on the key; the 
accompanied (‘‘stromentato”) recitative was 
supported by a group of instruments. 

Leading the group of Florentine enthusiasts 
who strove to revive and develop the Greek 
tradition of drama to musical accompaniment 
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were Count Giovanni Bardi, the poet-philos- 
opher-mathematician, and a wealthy nobleman 
named Jacopo Corsi. Bardi, with his out- 
reach into so many intellectual domains, was 
typical of the mental restlessness of his age. 
It was an epoch intoxicated with the joy of 
learning new things and rediscovering the old. 
Among those who met congenially to discuss 
the arts at Count Bardi’s house were Caccini 
and Cavalieri, who wrote ‘‘intermezzi’” for 
the nuptial festival of Prince Ferdinand, one 
of the Medici. These ‘‘intermezzi” were 
madrigals that employed from three to eight 
voices, and musical “dialogues” using from 
twelve to thirty vocal parts. There were oc- 
casional brief interludes of instruments, which 
were called ‘“‘symphonies.’’ In such music we 
see a furtive and tentative approach to the 
later more elaborate and complicated schemes 
of the music-drama. 

Giulio Caccini, native of Rome and there- 
fore also called Giulio Romano, was born in 
1558 or 1560. He removed in 1578 to Flor- 
ence, and he was in the service of the Duke of 
Tuscany for many years. Vincenzo Galilei, 
father of the famous astronomer, set Caccini 
an example in the composition of melodies for 
a single voice; and Caccini greatly improved 
on the pattern set by his friend and exemplar. 
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Songs written by Caccini and sung to the large 
double-necked lute known as the theorbo were 
received with applause and admiration. Cac- 
cini in the preface to his ““Nuove Musiche’”’ 
(1601) praised the Roman Bardella (other- 
wise known as Antonio Naldi), who is alleged 
to have invented the instrument. 

These songs, or recitatives, of Caccini were 
of significance in the development of opera, 
because they represented one of the earliest 
attempts to make music dramatic and compel 
it to serve as a medium of intense personal 
emotion. Emboldened by his own success as a 
soloist, Caccini gave musical settings to de- 
tached scenes written by Count Bardi, and he 
assisted Peri in the score of “Dafne” (1594) 
and “Euridice’ (1600). In 1590, Caccini 
was the most prolific composer of music of the 
new kind. 

By 1600 Caccini’s friend, Jacopo Peri, had 
carried the innovation further, to a point 
which justifies reference to his “Euridice’’ as 
the first Italian work which deserves the dis- 
tinctive name of “opera.” When Peri wrote” 
the music he was fulfilling a tradition that made 
the subject of Orpheus and Euridice as popu- 
lar with operatic composers for two centuries 
as the Madonna was with the early Florentine 
painters. 
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The invention of the opera represented a 
revolt from the structure of medieval church 
music, as was true of the whole movement 
of humanism. Hence the appealing legend, 
which was ideally Grecian, and therefore hu- 
manistic, cast a powerful spell over the imagi- 
nations of composers and audiences as well. 
Among Peri’s groping precursors at the end 
of the fifteenth century had been Politian, who 
had also produced a drama named “Orpheus” 
in which the spoken dialogue was relieved by 
musical episodes which offered choruses, in the 
form of motet or madrigal, though there was 
as yet no hint of vocal solo or recitative. 

The name “drama per musica” (drama with 
music) was given to the form represented by 
Peri’s “Euridice.’ It was performed at the 
marriage festivities of Henry IV and Maria 
de’ Medici at Florence in 1600. After the 
year 1601, we hear no more of Peri, save the 
fact that in 1609 some of his vocal composi- 
tions were published in Florence. Nothing is 
known of any other operas by Peri after 
“Euridice’: the score of an earlier work, 
“Dafne,” was lost, or it might claim the dis- 
tinction now accorded to “Euridice’’ as the 
first Italian opera. 

The tiny orchestra that supported Peri’s 
“Euridice,’ playing a score with “figured 
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bass” (that is, having a strong fundamental 
melody numbered to indicate the remaining 
notes in the chord), consisted of harpsichord, 
chitarone (large guitar), lira grande, or viol 
da gamba, theorbo (large lute). For certain 
decorative passages, three flutes were added. 
The orchestra was decorously concealed be- 
hind the scenes. When the opera was first 
given, Jacopo Corsi, the nobleman in whose 
house Peri’s operas were performed, and three 
of his friends, formed the orchestra. 

Peri called his work a ‘“tragedia per 
musica,” or tragedy with music. His or- 
chestra was hidden behind the scenes, so that 
nothing should obstruct the view of the stage. 
In a preface to the opera the composer wrote 
that he followed the Greek model of continu- 
ous musical performance. ‘And,’ he added, 
“having regard for the accents and modes of 
expression we use—as in grief or rejoicing— 
I have made the bass move at a rate appropri- 
ate to them, now faster, now slower, accord- 
ing to the emotions to be expressed, and have 
sustained it through both dissonances and con- 
sonances, until the speaker’s voice, after pass- 
ing through various degrees of pitch, comes to 
those sounds which, being intoned in ordinary 
speech, facilitate the formation of a new con- 
sonance.”’ 
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With the precedent of Peri to illumine his 
path, a great genius came into the world at 
Cremona in 1568,—Claudio Monteverde by 
name. It was a fortunate environment, for 
the violins made at Cremona have given the 
town a world-wide reputation. It was the Cre- 
mona fashion to have in one’s house a group 
of stringed instruments, and the air was filled 
with music. Monteverde naturally became a 
violinist, and went to Mantua to serve the 
noble Gonzaga family in that tuneful capacity. 
There he studied the polyphonic mode of com- 
position with Ingegneri, the Cathedral choir- 
master, and when the teacher died the pupil 
succeeded him as director of music in the Gon- 
zaga family orchestra. For in that day a mu- 
sician had to secure an engagement from the 
Church or with a patron; there was no paying 
musical public to give him an audience. 

When Monteverde published his third book 
of madrigals in 1592 he announced a new 
tonal system with such daring and delightful 
innovations as ‘“‘free dominant sevenths.”’ He 
developed out of the stately formality of the 
older style, with its stern repression of emo- 
tion, what was called the “stile concitato”— 
“excited style,” which allowed a note to be 
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repeated quickly and frequently within a meas- 
ure. This in its extreme development became 
the tremolo which is so common with the 
string players of an orchestra to-day, though 
the earliest violinists declared it impossible. 
He is also given credit for the invention of 
pizzicato—the plucking of the string with the 
finger. 

Monteverde himself said that music must 
do more than underline the meaning of a text. 
In his powerful hands it became the medium 
for the expression of profound human emo- 
tions, instead of stilted and conventional sen- 
timents. To this end we find him developing 
a melodic recitative all his own, a recitative 
that flexibly adapted itself to the mutations of 
desire and jealousy, of rage and scorn, of 
haunting fear or of passionate love—such 
transports and ecstasies as the composers be- 
fore Monteverde’s time did not know how to 
handle. They had been restrained and deco- 
rous, placid and pastoral; he dared to repre- 
sent violent extremes of feeling, with his 
diminished sevenths, his ninths, his augmented 
fifths that in his time were startling innova- 
tions. 

Besides the melodic recitative he introduced 
another type of aria which (as we shall pres- 
ently find) Scarlatti developed to greater 
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significance—the aria da capo, in which a be- 
guiling melody recurs at the close to its own 
opening measures, so that the first and the 
third portions of a tripartite composition are 
the same. 

Monteverde further embellished and diver- 
sified his vocal score by a moderate and not 
exaggerated use of the “coloratura” devices 
which after his time were grossly abused by 
singers eager to “‘show off.” The term colo- 
ratura is derived from the fact that the rapid 
passages of runs and shades which it asks the 
voice to execute are supposed to give emo- 
tional “color” to the situation—the agitation 
of the mind having its reflex in the unstable 
equilibrium of the music. Operatic coloratura 
combined a practice as old as music itself, of 
which we find conspicuous illustrations in the 
church music of the Middle Ages. 

Monteverde’s declared aim in his operas— 
“Orpheus,” “The Return of Ulysses” and the 
rest—was to make the music at every point ex- 
press the feeling of the text which it supported. 
His orchestration he entrusted to a group of 
players of unprecedented magnitude. For 
“Orpheus” he required thirty-six performers, 
on fourteen different sorts of instruments. 
His six-stringed viols, his ‘‘two little violins 
of the French kind,” his feeble trumpets and 
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infirm trombones, his “cornetti” (wood-wind 
instruments distantly resembling the clarinet) 
were fairly sensational and revolutionary: they 
were heard with something like amazement 
in his time, and they foreshadowed what to- 
day we know in the name and the puissance of 
the modern orchestra. 

The office of the instruments was to rein- 
force the sentimental atmosphere, to intensify 
the emotional climax. The composer’s genius 
made his orchestra delineative, descriptive, 
not merely accompanimental. Thus in “Or- 
pheus,’ we have the lamentation of the hero 
accompanied by dissonances that truthfully 
convey the idea of an uncontrollable grief that 
is not subject to the decorous conventions of 
madrigals such as people liked to sing in Mon- 
teverde’s time. And when Orpheus invokes 
the shades to restore his beloved, the com- 
poser conveys the storm and stress in passages 
of coloratura which tear the words to pieces, 
with many notes for every syllable, in a way 
that surprised and shocked his contemporaries. 

So much was this true that Giovanni Artusi 
(otherwise forgotten) wrote bitterly against 
Montevede’s sevenths and ninths, and accused 
him of blasphemous defiance of the laws of 
Nature, of torturing the ear with insupport- 
able discords, of ousting the divine ordainment 
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of reasonable harmony for the sake of horrid 
noises. 

To sum up, we owe to this important crea- 
tive and initiative artist—a figure in advance 
of his era—the revolutionary assertion, on the 
vocal side, of three kinds of vocal manipula- 
tion. The first is the simple recitative such as 
the Florentines employed. ‘The second is the 
aria, expressively outflowing from the more 
formal recitative. The third is the coloratura 
intended to impart additional dramatic em- 
phasis or decorative effect. Nor should the 
novel significance of Monteverde’s full-voiced 
and comparatively stirring dramatic choruses, 
that balanced the solo opportunities, be over- 
looked. Then, on the instrumental side, we 
find the orchestra developed to unprecedented 
self-assertion and self-respect, so that the as- 
sortment of instruments Monteverde used is 
fairly regarded as the precursor of the ma- 
tured and elaborated symphonic ensemble of 
our epoch. 

Amid a host of minor figures, whose crea- 
tive impulse was stimulated by the example of 
Monteverde, Cavalli of Venice, faithful pupil 
of the master, is important as a link between 
the early Italian opera and the French school. 
He defied those who said that flowing melodies 
and gracious rhythm were forbidden, on the 
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ground that the Greeks had not used them. 
He toned down the sometimes abrupt and 
harsh progressions of his master, he further 
developed the essential idea of the aria and 
when he went to Paris in 1660 and produced 
his “Serse” (followed by “Ercole amante’’ in 
1662), he set an accepted pattern to the 
French composers, with his prologues and se- 
quences of chorus, aria, recitative and dance, 
encompassed by a spectacular mise-en-scéne. 

Another Venetian, Giacomo Carissimi, 
though he wrote no operas, did much in his 
cantatas to illustrate the art of smooth transi- 
tion, harmonic progression, and grateful vocal 
intervals, and his music contributed therefore 
to the improvement of the recitative and the 
aria. 


THE NEAPOLITAN SCHOOL 


We have seen that the beginnings of Italian 
opera are to be accredited to Florence. The 
Venetians claimed the great Monteverde, since 
he removed to Venice from Cremona, and with 
their opera house established in 1637 the Vene- 
tians, contemporaries and successors of Mon- 
teverde, had wrested from the Florentines the 
supremacy as a center of opera-giving and 
opera-going. After the successive Florentine 
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and Venetian domination of the field, we find 
Naples in the late seventeenth century becom- 
ing the third and last operatic stronghold of 
Italy, and determining the form and formule 
of Italian opera for the eighteenth century. 
The predominance of Rome, save for the in- 
fluence of Carissimi, was in the sphere of eccle- 
siastical music, and not in opera. 

Greatest of the Neapolitans, teacher of 
thirteen composers more or less renowned in 
their day, was Alessandro Scarlatti (1659- 
1725). Itis not important to recall the names 
or the plots of his 115 defunct operas, but 
their significance in operatic history is far from 
ephemeral. Scarlatti and his disciples (one of 
them his son Domenico) gave to Italian opera 
its determining ideals for a hundred years. 
They lived and worked by rule. 

Scarlatti’s three-movement overtures, pre- 
cursors of the symphony, began with a rapid 
tempo, continued at a slower pace, and con- 
cluded with a balletto (generally a minuet). 
These overtures preceded operas which were 
invariable sequences of recitatives and airs in 
monotonous alternation. Dramatic force was 
disregarded. ‘The text mattered little. The 
concert melody was all-in-all. Profundity of 
feeling was almost non-existent: it had been 
sacrificed to symmetry of outline, urbanity of 
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form. Yet Scarlatti, though not popular with 
the rank and file of opera-goers, had the re- 
spect of the intelligentsia, and measurably in- 
fluenced such later composers as Hasse and 
Handel. 

Moreover, his name is inseparably con- 
nected with the enrichment if not the origina- 
tion of three phases of vocal music—the reci- 
tativo secco (dry recitative), the recitativo 
stromentato (the recitative with instrumental 
support) and the aria da capo. The first of 
these was the less momentous dialogue that 
carried forward the action, and it was usually 
accompanied by the harpsichord alone. The 
second upheld the voice with the enriched 
chords of the orchestra in passages that in- 
tensified the color, accent, and emotional 
warmth of the vocal phrases, and filled in the 
pauses between them. Both forms of recita- 
tive differ from aria in their rhythmic and har- 
monic irregularity and freedom—the poetic 
license accorded the performer. ‘They were 
used for the purpose of dramatic narrative 
rather than for the lyric expression of senti- 
ment, and therefore the text they used was of 
a different character—that of a story instead 
of a song. 

But the aria da capo meant most of all, be- 
cause with its development in later hands the 
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individual singer was lifted to a new—and 
often a presumptuous and overweening—con- 
sequence. Those who inherited the Scarlatti 
tradition paved the way for the autocracy of 
the male soprano—such as Farinelli, Cafarelli, 
or Senesino—who became the petty tyrant and 
cynosure of the operatic stage. 

The da capo aria, as has been explained, di- 
vided a melody into three sections, the third a 
repetition of the first. It was a highly arti- 
ficial arrangement—as artificial as many of the 
voices it displayed. It was unnatural for a 
singer to go from tranquillity to tempestuous 
passion and then back to the quiet mood again, 
simply because that was the mode of architec- 
ture prescribed by a musical law. But because 
it exhibited the singer, the artist whom it glori- 
fied demanded that the composer should 
satisfy his vanity, and provide him, moreover, 
with a chance to improvise at will all sorts of 
embellishments and cadenzas to show what he 
could do. Naturally, a composer of self-re- 
spect resented such concessions to vainglory 
and caprice. 

Among the Neapolitan contemporaries or 
successors of Scarlatti were Durante (1684— 
1755), Leo (1694-1746), Porpora (1686- 
1761), Vinci (1690-1732), Logroscino 
(about 1700-1763), Pergolesi (1710-1736), 
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Jommelli (1714-1744), Piccinni (1728- 
1800), Sacchini (1734-1786),  Paisiello 
(1741-1815), Cimarosa (1749-1801), Zin- 
garelli (1752-1837). They had a predomi- 
nant influence not merely in the Italian penin- 
sula, upon their own compatriots, but wherever 
opera was heard. 

Contemporary Venetians were Legrenzi 
(1625-1690), Lotti (1607-1740), Caldara 
(1678-1768), Galuppi (1706-1785). At 
Bologna were Bononcini (1672—?) and Clari 
(1669 to about 1745). There were innumer- 
able lesser figures in these centers. The radius 
of Italian influence reached out to include even 
the famous German musicians, such as Han- 
del, Gluck (in his early works), Hasse 
(1699-1783), Graun (1701-1759). If the 
influence of these Italians brought an infusion 
of melodic inspiration and the authentic lyric 
affatus where it came, at the same time it 
tended to fasten upon opera of the period a 
dreary legacy of rules and formule from 
which a writer of music—it was held—could 
not depart without peril to his soul. 


OPERA BUFFA VERSUS OPERA SERIA 


Mainly through the work of Nicola Lo- 
groscino, a pupil of Scarlatti, the Neapolitan 
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school took the lead in the evolution of opera 
buffa. 

The composers of the conventional opera 
seria went to Greek, Roman, and Persian 
sources for their material, because the antique 
was in fashion; but they did not follow in their 
plots the original fable or history. Instead, 
they put their heroes and heroines, bearing the 
old names, through a series of foolish and fan- 
tastic adventures resembling one another so 
closely that the particular name of the opera 
did not make much difference—the same sort 
of persons appeared and did the same sort of 
things in them all. 

There were as a rule six leading characters, 
three men and three women. They recited 
blank verse, they sang rhymed stanzas. One 
of the librettists who gave them real poetry 
to descant was Metastasio (1698-1782), who 
tried hard to infuse new life into almost life- 
less forms. But the attitude of the audience 
made it clear that the librettist and the com- 
poser were viewed primarily as media for the 
display of the operatic artist as a singer and 
not as a singing actor. 

Such was the tradition of opera seria, of 
which opera bufta, though developing out of its 
intermezzi, soon became robustly independent. 

The opera buffa grew out of the comic in- 
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termezzi which had been inserted as a diver- 
sion between acts of the opera seria. Opera 
seria, the conventional grand opera, exempli- 
fied in hundreds of forgotten works poured 
out during the eighteenth century, was built 
on a set pattern of melody run in a rigid mold 
with long passages of stereotyped recitative 
between. 

Vocal calisthenics and technical display 
were everything: the delineation of character 
and the invention of dramatic incident were of 
small moment. Imagination had little part in 
the composite of words and music. The opera 
consisted chiefly of singing; an opera perform- 
ance was a concert; plots and personages, the 
scenic accessories were in the background to 
copious tours-de-force of vocalism. Italian 
opera patrons, mainly of the nobility, cared 
much more for meretricious display, and for 
beguiling melody, than for an art that ap- 
pealed to any deeper emotion, or asked the 
listener to think and to feel and to follow in- 
telligently the course of a lifelike and sensible 
narrative of epic values and dramatic quality. 

Opera buffa took its dramatis persone (as 
many as it pleased) from real life. It allowed 
the librettist or the composer to do as he 
liked with them, if only the swiftness of pace 
was maintained and the stage transactions 
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were sufficiently amusing. The characters 
were the recognized types of broad comedy, 
like the established personnel of the so-called 
“comic strips’ in modern newspapers. But 
the rich old gull, or the prosy notary, the vil- 
lage virago, or the infatuated lovers meant a 
sufficiently various and animated gallery of 
types to provide a welcome change from 
Greece and Rome and their philandering and 
palavering demigods and heroes. All the 
characters leaned heavily on “‘secco”’ recitative 
for the rapid-fire dialogue. The basso, in- 
stead of being marooned in a ponderous isola- 
tion, was allowed to be a nimble mirth-maker, 
of boisterous and reverberant assertion. 

The opera buffa abounded in quartets, trios, 
and other concerted movements, breaking the 
tiresome continuity of monologue that marked 
the opera seria. And—an outstanding fea- 
ture, leaving its durable and universal impress, 
persistent in grand as well as comic opera to 
our day—the opera buffa had a rousing finale 
in each act, that mobilized the whole group of 
principals, each in his salient character, for a 
stirring, enlivening climax designed to stam- 
pede the hearers to a furore of applause and 
favorable outcry. This important feature was 
the innovation of Logroscino. Nicola Pic- 
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relief, and Mozart with his transforming 
genius made it the perfect culmination of a 
spectacular and animated scene. 

Of Piccinni we are presently to hear more, 
in connection with his rivalry with Gluck in 
Paris. Several other composers should be 
mentioned, in relation to their enthusiasm for 
opera buffa and their contribution to its de- 
velopment. One of them is Giovanni B. Per- 
golesi, “swan of Jesi,” whose “La serva 
padrone,”’ written for a male singer, a female 
singer, and a “‘silent” character, had a wildfire 
popularity. Pergolesi, a gentle, unhappy soul, 
thereafter knew a diminuendo of disappoint- 
ments and reverses till his death at twenty-six. 
The merriment of his little opera was foreign 
to his nature and to his life’s experience. It 
carried not merely his name and fame but his 
influence to France. 

Another was Domenico Cimarosa (born at 
Naples in 1749), whose “J! Matrimonio 
segreto” is a masterpiece of its genre, not sur- 
passed by any other opera bufta before Ros- 
sini’s “I] Barbiere di Siviglia”’ Cimarosa is 
the summation and the type of all that is best 
in his time and his school—and this applies 
alike for the opera seria and the opera buffa. 
As he crystallizes the supreme achievement of 
the lingering Scarlatti tradition, so he points 
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forward to Mozart and the giants who came 
afterwards. Indeed, his style at rather a long 
range resembles that of Mozart, though his 
work was not great enough to survive the veer- 
ing of fashion, and his vogue was summarily 
extinguished by Rossini. 

But for more than a generation “J] Matri- 
monio segreto” was rated as the most success- 
ful opera buffa; and the wonder in that age 
was that its versatile composer had likewise 
written such admirable examples of the serious 
order. Baldassare Galuppi, a Venetian, wrote 
many popular operas in the comedy vein, de- 
veloping the final ensemble of Logroscino to 
still more imposing dimensions, and showing 
a considerable command of orchestration. 


HANDEL’S OPERATIC EFFORTS 


The story of Italian opera cannot be fully 
told without reference to the work of three 
great composers who were not Italians at all, 
but who came strongly under the Italian in- 
fluence and in their turn made their own vital 
and lasting contribution to that influence. 
These composers were Handel (1685-1759), 
Gluck (1714-1787), and Mozart (1756- 
BEL): 

George Frederick Handel, born in Halle, 
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Saxony, had written four German operas with 
Italian intermezzi for the Hamburg stage, be- 
fore he went to Italy in 1708. In Italy he 
produced two operas which in all respects ad- 
here to the tradition of the eighteenth century 
Italian opera seria which has been described. 
Handel was not trying to reform opera as he 
found it. He offered no bold innovation, and 
did not depart from established precedents. 
The operas he wrote are in themselves of little 
consequence nowadays. Nevertheless he has 
played an important part in the history of this 
art-form because of his valorous career as 
composer-manager in London. 

The death of Henry Purcell, composer of 
“Dido and A‘neas,’ of whom we shall have 
more to say presently, had left England with- 
out a national opera. Italian opera was of- 
fered and accepted as a substitute. Handel 
came to England in time to reap the full bene- 
fit of the ruling passion. ‘Rinaldo,’ written 
by him in a fortnight, was performed in 1711. 
The talk of the town was the lavishness of its 
stage-setting, with its living birds (English 
sparrows) introduced into the gardens of 
Armida. 

“Rinaldo” was Handel’s virtual introduc- 
tion to London. The “book” was derived 
from Torquato Tasso’s ‘“‘Gerusalemme Libe- 
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rata” by Giacomo Rossi. Handel’s rapid 
composition outstripped the librettist, who 
therefore in the preface inserted this ingenuous 
apology: ‘‘Indulgent reader . . . Handel, 
the Orpheus of our time, hardly gave me time 
to write, while composing the music, and I 
saw, with stupor, an entire opera set to har- 
mony with the highest degree of perfection 
in one fortnight.” This naive explanation 
greatly amused Addison, who had much to say 
in his “Spectator” essays on the theme of con- 
temporary opera. 

Some of the airs in “Rinaldo” represent 
Handel’s operatic style at its best. Such airs 
are “Cara Sposa,” “Angelletti che cantate,”’ 
‘Vieni o cara.’ The composer did not hesitate 
to make use of his earlier works as a quarry 
of material—which is one reason why he ac- 
complished the score of “Rinaldo”? with such 
amazing celerity. We find that he took from 
“Agrippina” the air “Bel piacere’; others 
were lifted from a cantata “Fileno,” and the 
opera “Aci, Galatea, e Polifemo.”’ The famous 
lament “Lascia ch’io pianga,”’ which holds its 
own on modern programs, was first of all an 
instrumental sarabande in “Almira”’ Then 
it appeared as a song in “J/ Trionfo del 
Tempo.” “Rinaldo,” like “Agrippina,” dis- 
pensed with a tenor. There were three so- ~ 
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pranos, three altos, and a basso—and, oddly 
enough, the sole chorus came at the end of the 
work and was sung by this industrious septet. 

“Rinaldo” brought a profit of $10,000 to 
the publisher, and nothing to the composer. 
Handel, who was in England on leave of ab- 
sence from his duties as Capellmeister at 
Hanover, returned to Germany. But in the 
following year he came back to England, and 
made other bids for public favor with the ill- 
received operas “J/ Pastor fido” and “Tedeo.” 
In 1714 his royal master and patron, the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, succeeded to the English 
throne. He forgot and forgave his music- 
master’s protracted absences, and continued an 
annuity of £200 granted by Queen Anne. 

From 1717 until 1740, when he finally 
abandoned opera for oratorio, Handel as com- 
poser and manager did his utmost to domesti- 
cate opera on the Italian model in England. 
He steadfastly believed, of course, in music- 
drama of the sort he was attempting to intro- 
duce, and the brunt of his battle was to per- 
suade the fashionable world to appreciate and 
understand the music and not merely to extol 
the musician. ; 

That little, silly world was divided into 
camps, and each camp had its own champion 
of bel canto and coloratura which it backed, 
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with clamor and fury against all comers. 
Handel’s task was much more than to write 
and to stage operas. He had to hold a com- 
pany of jealous singers together against cut- 
throat opposition, to control bitter quarrels 
between jealous rivals, to placate rich, influ- 
ential, but ignorant patrons, to insist on his 
own lofty ideals of dramatic interpretation 
and musical understanding, to cajole or pla- 
cate if he could, and to display decision of 
character when he must. 

Many are the stories told of his rugged and 
forceful mannerisms. When he conducted a 
concert, if the audience talked, he was not de- 
terred by the presence of royalty from violent 
outbursts of profanity; whereupon the gentle 
Princess of Wales behind her fan would warn 
the court ladies: ‘‘Hush, hush! Handel is 
angry.’ Cuzzoni, the famous Italian soprano 
who made her London debut in Handel’s 
“Otho,” disliked the first air assigned her, and 
refused to sing it as Handel wished. Two 
tremendous tempers clashed, but Handel 
tamed the virago when he took her by the 
waist and threatened to throw her out of the 
window. ‘You are a she-devil,” he said, ‘‘but 
I am Beelzebub, prince of devils.” 

Handel in such attitudes was not posing for 
effect: with a moral grandeur incomprehen- 
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sible to the place and period, he stood for the 
lofty cause of music, and the dignity of art. 
When toward the close of his hard-laboring 
days the supreme affliction of his blindness 
came upon him, he met it, after a period of 
understandable depression, with a Miltonic 
quality of heroic self-command that, beneath 
his occasional outbursts of ire and spleen, was 
the true essence of his noble character. In a 
corrupt and frivolous epoch he was adamant 
against demoralizing influence. His life was 
in his work; the spiritual greatness of his 
oratorios, which we hear and love to-day, 
was the greatness of his inner life and his own 
virile nature. 

English opera had indeed fallen on evil 
days: his attempted task of regeneration was 
enormous. ‘There are plentiful evidences of 
the fact that he admired and appreciated the 
work of Henry Purcell, whose church music 
strikingly foreshadows the massive yet in- 
spiriting Handelian chorus. Purcell’s one 
opera, “Dido and A‘neas,” towers above the 
masques and incidental dramatic music pro- 
duced before it. But this one soaring English 
swallow could not make a glorious summer 
for its kind. Handel himself, after a quarter 
of a century, gave over his effort for opera in 
favor of the oratorio music on which his fame 
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is stabilized. But it cannot be said that Han- 
del utterly failed, for though but an aria here 
and there has survived—like the “Largo” 
from “Xerxes”—the example set is immortal, 
the influence perseveres. 

In 1719 the King subsidized the foundation 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and Handel 
was commissioned to put out the dragnet and 
secure the best singers. For these he wrote, 
with prodigious industry, a series of operas: 
“Radamisto” (1720), “Mucio Scevola’” 
(1721), “Ploridanie’” “(1721), “Ojrone. 
(1723), “Flavio” (1723), “Giulio Cesare” 
(1724), “Tamerlano” (1724), “Rodelinda’”’ 
(1724), “Scipione” (1726), “Siroe’ (1728), 
“Tolomeo” (1728). These works were well 
received, not only in London but at several 
Continental centers, including Paris. 

But a rival impresario, Giovanni Bononcini, 
the Venetian, was imported from Italy under 
the powerful auspices of four ducal houses of 
England, to give opera at the new King’s 
Theatre. Handel, supported by the King, 
eventually put Bononcini out of the running. 
An extraordinary feature of the competition 
was that Bononcini was engaged in helping 
Director Handel to build up the Royal Acad- 
emy, while composing and producing the 
operas that challenged comparison with those 
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of Handel. One of these, “Ariosto,’”’ had an 
act by Handel, another act by Bononcini and 
a third by Ariosti, who had come with Bonon- 
cint from Italy. The public decided that 
Handel’s share in the proceedings was by far 
the best. 

Later, Niccola Porpora, the Neapolitan, 
supported by the Duke of Marlborough, flung 
down the gage to Handel at a rival opera 
house, and financial ruin was Porpora’s por- 
tion—but Handel likewise suffered by the par- 
tial turn of the fickle tide of patronage toward 
the rival institution. 

There was also Johann Hasse, whom the 
same aristocratic faction wished to see pitted 
against Handel. Hasse, born at Hamburg, 
had deserted Porpora’s studio to become a 
pupil of Alessandro Scarlatti. With the aid of 
great singers, such as the male soprano Fari- 
nelli, and his own wife Faustina Bordoni, he 
had become an extremely popular composer 
as well as a renowned virtuoso of the harpsi- 
chord. When he visited London he was be- 
sought to take up the quarrel against Handel, 
but, though his opera “Artaserse”’ was highly 
successful, he did not like London, he did not 
care to fight Handel, and he soon left the 
British capital for the more congenial though 
still controversial air of Dresden. 
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His hundred operas are utterly forgotten, 
though Farinelli for ten years, in order to dis- 
pel the melancholy of King Philip V of Spain, 
sang to that monarch every evening the same 
two airs from one of Hasse’s operas—a sec- 
ond opera bearing the name “Artaserse.”’ 
Hasse for three decades was the most popular 
opera composer of the Italian order, in 
Dresden, especially, but in other- parts of 
Europe as well and even in Italy. His vogue 
helped to prepare the way for the operas of 
Mozart. 

In the year that Bononcini left London, 
1728, Handel’s Academy of Music failed and 
closed its doors. But influential patronage 
rallied about the director. The opera house 
reopened in the year following, and Handel, 
undaunted, wrote another series of operas 
for production therein—namely: ‘Lotario” 
(1729). Partenope’ (1730), Pere ClLis2 ep 
“Enzo (1732)... “Sosarme’ (i932)\\0 and 
“Orlando” (1733). This enterprise, too, 
foundered, and then Handel hired Covent 
Garden and under his own management 
produced seven more of his compositions: 
“Arianna’ (1735), “driodante’ (1734), 
“Alcina” (1735), “Atalanta?” (1736), “Ar- 
minio” (1737), “Giustino” (1737), and “Bere- 
ice (oye 
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It was while he was impresario of Covent 
Garden that he faced the competition of Por- 
pora and of Hasse. In spite of his prodigious 
industry and energy, he went into bankruptcy. 
His overtaxed system rebelled; he had a stroke, 
went to Aix-la-Chapelle and overcame it, re- 
turned to London and presented two more 
operas, “Faramondo” and “Serse”’ in 1737. 

At last, in 1740, he gave over the opera 
for the oratorio. Is he to be blamed for sur- 
render at the close of a campaign so long and 
arduous? Bee 

One must not pass from*the_tdu ENepation 
of Handel’s operatic undertakings without 
briefly adverting to the singers whose whims 
and tantrums have given rise to the fixed tra- 
dition of the operatic temperament. We have 
mentioned Faustina Bordoni, wife of Hasse. 
Her rivalry with Francesca Cuzzoni set the 
town by the ears, and might have driven Han- 
del mad had he been fashioned of a fiber less 
robust. Handel, on the strength of her suc- 
cessful début in Venice, brought Cuzzoni to 
London at £2,000 a year. She was “short and 
stout and round-about,”’ she had no art of 
dress, no idea of decorum, nothing but a 
heavenly voice to recommend her. As we 
have seen, she began her London career by a 
furious quarrel with Handel. But the moment 
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she was heard on the stage her conquest was 
unequivocal. The fashionable throng forgot 
her ugly face, and was at her feet. 

Faustina Bordoni had made her début in 
Venice on the same night with Cuzzoni, in 
1719. It was a mistake of the Academy to 
bring the pair together again in London. 
Faustina, as the public called her, was all that 
Cuzzoni was not, in the way of personality. 
She was as pretty as her rival was ill-favored, 
she was as vivacious in conversation as Cuz- 
zoni was muddy-mettled. She had a generous 
and amiable disposition, Cuzzoni flickered a 
serpent tongue without restraint. London did 
all it could to incite them to controversy: race- 
horses named “‘Cuzzoni” and ‘“‘Faustina’’ com- 
peted at Newmarket, and titled partisans wore 
Cuzzoni and Faustina tokens and were de- 
rided by the rival faction in the promenades 
of Vanity Fair. 

The controversy became more and more 
embittered, until even on the way to the opera 
house, when the two singers appeared, their 
followers banged heads, and overturned car- 
riages. In the house itself they raised a din 
which tried Handel’s quick temper to the 
breaking-point. Finally, in the opera “ds- 
tyanax’’ (of Bononcini’s manufacture) the 
climax was reached. When Faustina came on 
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the stage, Cuzzoni’s adherents howled her 
down. There was a free fight in the audience. 
Cuzzoni rushed at Faustina and the two in- 
dulged in a hair-pulling duello. Some of the 
audience clambered over the footlights and 
took a hand in the fracas. Meanwhile the 
Princess Amelia in the royal box, white and 
shaking, vainly interceded for a truce. 

Faustina, pleading illness, soon returned to 
Italy. She ended her career in quiet domestic 
contentment for sixty years as the wife of 
Hasse. Cuzzoni, who also found her way 
back to her native soil, her voice worn out, at 
sundown found herself a miserably underpaid 
and overworked button-maker. Sic transit 
gloria—! 

Of Carlo Farinelli (1705-1782) we have 
spoken. This Neapolitan master of bel canto 
—the mellifluous production of sound with 
purity of tone and unbroken smoothness of 
transition from register to register—was an 
artificially made soprano (evirato) who be- 
came the first and the most noted pupil of 
Porpora. He appeared in London on Por- 
pora’s side in the attempt to countercheck 
Handel, and amazed the audiences by the sus- 
tained purity and power of his crescendos, as 
with the brilliant flexibility of his coloratura 
execution—equal to the nimblest effort of any 
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reigning violin virtuoso or acclaimed prima 
donna. The favor of the dilettanti, rising to 
the point of fatuity, was typified by the outcry 
of one astonished dowager in the boxes—‘‘One 
God and one Farinelli!” In his three years of 
London he made £5,000 a year—a very large 
sum in that day; and he built from the pro- 
ceeds a sumptuous home in Italy for his declin- 
ing years. 

Francesco Senesino, who appeared in Lon- 
don under Handel’s management till they 
quarreled, was another male soprano, whose 
voice was rated by some judges as in quality— 
though not in compass—superior to that of 
Farinelli. He excelled in the delivery of reci- 
tative. The story runs that on one occasion, 
when Senesino enacted the part of a tyrant 
and Farinelli had the role of an unhappy hero 
in chains, the latter sang his plaint with such 
affecting tenderness that Senesino, deserting 
his stage character, hastened across the stage 
and embraced his fellow singer. A pleasanter 
picture than that of Cuzzoni and Faustina 
pulling each other’s hair! 

Although, as we have seen, Handel per- 
sisted until 1740 in his attempt to domesticate 
opera on the Italian plan in London, the popu- 
larity of a much more frivolous order of music 
had begun to undermine his patronage as early 
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as 1728, when Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera,” set by 
Pepusch to an assortment of English and 
Scotch balladry, was produced by Rich at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The English public seized upon something 
which it could call its own. It began to cavil 
at Cuzzoni and Faustina, and to hail as a risen 
star the appearance of Lavinia Fenton as Polly 
in Gay’s witty, trivial work. How galling it 
must have been to Handel, to see Pepusch’s 
melange of airs, pilfered from everywhere, 
and adapted with a free hand, preferred to his 
own purling melodies! But Pepusch, in his 
self-given roving commission that let him take 
what he would where he found it, had even 
purloined the march from Handel’s “Ri- 
naldo.’ No coypright laws embarrassed his 
piracy. 

“The Beggar's Opera,’ wrote Arbuthnot, 
“I take to be a touchstone to try British taste 
on; and it has accordingly proved effectual in 
discovering our true inclinations.” He was 
disgusted with his countrymen for their de- 
sertion of Handel and the Italian school. The 
new craze spelled ruin for the latter. There 
was vehement propaganda in newspapers and 
magazines for operas better than the ballad- 
operas of old, and still of English origin and 
inspiration. It was held that a good libretto 
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was the main desideratum. Arne and Carey 
each wrote an opera based on Addison’s 
“Rosamond,” and each failed dismally. 

Handel’s own “Acis and Galatea’ and 
“Esther” (advertised as an oratorio) partly 
satisfied the demand, but in Handel’s own per- 
formance of “‘4cis” he was compelled to use 
seven Italian and only two English singers. 
Aaron Hill besought Handel to redeem 
English music from Italian bondage and create 
a species of dramatic opera that, “by recon- 
ciling reason and dignity with music and fine 
machinery, would charm the ear, and hold fast 
the heart, together.” 

After Handel had lost £9,000 in two years, 
and could no longer afford to engage singers, 
—when even the Farinelli craze had spent it- 
self and the famous artist had left England 
in displeasure,—when despite his almost super- 
human endeavor in defiance of his breaking 
health he found himself bankrupt, Handel was 
greatly cheered by the cordial reception of his 
oratorios in Dublin and their subsequent wel- 
come in London. By these works, rated to- 
day among the glories of English music, 
Handel came at last into his kingdom. The 
last few years, despite his blindness, brought 
him peace, and he was no longer poor, though 
he gave right and left to charity. His death 
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occurred April 13, 1759, at the, age of 
seventy-four. 


OPERA IN ENGLAND 


We have referred to the recognizable im- 
press of Henry Purcell, the one great English 
writer of opera, upon the style of Handel. 
Before Purcell, English dramatic music was 
the monopoly of the Italians. Robert Cam- 
bert, prime mover of French opera, who was 
born in Paris in 1628 and died in London in 
1677, becoming the master of music to 
Charles II, did his best to challenge this Ital- 
ian supremacy and supplant it with French 
works. His success was negligible. Matthew 
Locke (born 1630) was one of several Eng- 
lishmen who tried their hands at true-born 
native music, setting texts derived from Eng- 
lish history. John Eccles and Richard Lev- 
eridge are grouped with him, and Locke’s 
music for “Macbeth” has been attributed to 
both of them, as well as to Purcell. 

England had a number of composers whose 
dramatic instinct was inconsiderable, but 
whose lyric sensibility was pleasantly revealed 
in glees and madrigals of every description, 
and the success of the ‘“Beggar’s Opera’ was 
followed by a series of similar “ballad 
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operas” whose music was a potpourri of extant 
.tunes. 

In the year of Cromwell’s death—1658— 
the greatest genius of English music was born 
in London, Henry Purcell. His father was 
a “gentleman of the Chapel Royal’ and as 
such sang in the choir when Charles II was 
crowned. Singing-man of Westminster Abbey, 
master of the Chorister boys and music copy- 
ist, member of the royal band, the senior 
Purcell did much to repair the result of the 
destruction of music and instruments by the 
iconoclastic soldiers of Cromwell. Little 
guidance, however, was he able to give to his 
son, for he died when the latter was but six 
years old. But Thomas Purcell, brother of 
Henry the elder, stood in loco parentis to the 
orphan, adopting him as a son. At this tender 
age the little boy became one of the Abbey 
choristers. 

Pelham Humphreys, young Purcell’s teacher, 
took as his models the Frenchman Lully and 
the Italian Carissimi. Purcell conceived a 
strong liking for Italian music, and it is easy 
to trace the continuity of feeling between the 
enthusiasts of the Renaissance at Florence and 
the genius who produced the most noteworthy 
of English operas. 

This was “Dido and A/neas,’ written in 
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1680. A copy of the libretto bears this title: 
“An opera performed at Mr. Josias Priest’s 
Boarding-school at Chelsey, by young gentle- 
women, the words made by Mr. Nat. Tate. 
The musick composed by Mr. Henry Purcell.” 
Thus girls at a boarding-school, amateurs, had 
the honor of presenting for the first time the 
opera that not merely immortalized its com- 
poser, but proved an imperishable landmark in 
English music. 

England in Purcell’s time had no opera 
house. But it was a received custom to supply 
plays with interludes of music and the dance, 
and Purcell had written much incidental music, 
such as that which accompanies the masque in 
the last act of “Diocletian,” adapted from a 
play by. Beaumont and Fletcher, and that for 
“The Fairy- Queen” (1692), a version of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” For 
Dryden’s “King Arthur,” Purcell prepared a 
score so elaborate that it only needed a few 
links to make an opera. 

But “Dido and A‘neas” sets to music the 
complete and consecutive narrative of the love 
of the Carthaginian queen for the Roman 
hero, their separation by Jove’s decree, and the 
death of the royal heroine. It is the one crea- 
tion of Purcell that is fully entitled to the name 
of opera. There are no spoken portions: the 
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libretto is set to recitative passages, arias, 
duets, and choruses. A tradition is that the 
alto role of Belinda (or Anna) for alto voice 
was taken by Purcell himself. 

The overture is according to the mold and 
prescription of Lully, and the music conforms 
to Italian principles and canons. For we find 
Purcell prefacing an edition of three-part 
sonatas with the frank admission that he had 
“faithfully endeavour’d a just imitation of the 
most fam’d Italian masters,” and that “he 
thinks he may warrantably affirm, that he is 
not mistaken in the power of the Italian Notes, 
or elegancy of their compositions.” 

Yet it must not be thought, from Purcell’s 
modest ascription, that he was a slavish copy- 
ist. He had sat at the feet of Caccini, Peri, 
and Monteverde, he had sought the springs 
of the Venetian as well as the Florentine in- 
spiration, but he was his own man, and he 
developed a characteristic and thoroughly Eng- 
lish idiom of freedom, force, and independ- 
ence. 

Dido’s “Lament’’—perhaps his masterpiece 
—is a poignantly human utterance, with 
chromatic harmonies in chords of the seventh 
and the ninth, and their inversions, which dis- 
close Purcell’s understanding of the accent and 
color they imparted, when his contemporaries 
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were not yet aware of the value of these un- 
usual devices. In Purcell’s epochal opera 
there is a facile give-and-take of dialogue, a 
nimble touch-and-go of action, a sense of en- 
livening incident and of vital characterization 
which we do not find in the ‘‘patch-work” 
operas that preceded and followed the master. 

Salient characteristics of Purcell’s composi- 
tions are the bold, incisive rhythm, often 
strongly accenting the second beat of the meas- 
ure, the lively and flexible ground bass, the 
imaginative use of the instruments in effects of 
imitation and description, and a prevalent emo- 
tional force which, for all the grace and ease 
of its manipulation of the notes, does not 
decline into insipid, cloying sweetness, and 
often seems a little rough and harsh in con- 
trast with the received Italian pattern. These 
qualities are the more worthy of remark be- 
cause Purcell received little inspiration from 
the atmosphere about him. He stood virtually 
alone; he founded no school; and it may fairly 
be said that with the exception of Sir Edward 
Elgar no English musician since his time has 
attained distinction comparable with that of 
the genius of the seventeenth century. 

But England has apparently found it im- 
possible to produce and maintain an indigenous 
school of operatic composers. 
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A link between the Italian and the French 
schools is the opera by Cavalli, “Xerse,”’ which 
was produced in the Grand Gallery of the 
Louvre for the marriage of Louis XIV in 
1660, under the composer’s direction. For 
this work the dance music was composed by 
Jean Baptiste Lully. Lully is one of the re- 
markably picturesque figures of musical his- 
tory. Born at Florence in 1633, receiving his 
first training in music from an old shoemaker 
monk, as a child he was imported into France 
by the Chevalier de Guise, and there he be- 
came a scullion in the kitchen of Mlle. de 
Montpensier. But he wrote a satiric song in 
ridicule of his mistress, and she discharged 
him. His gift as a violinist had, however, 
come to the notice of Louis XIV (then about 
fifteen years old) and the young monarch 
made him one of his ‘““Grand Band” of twenty- 
four violins. 

That was the foundation-stone of Lully’s 
great prestige and popularity at Court. As- 
siduously he studied, and while he left no stone 
unturned to perfect himself in courtly modes 
and mannerisms he fawned upon men of rank 
and truckled to patronage so successfully that 
his influence as court musician was almost limit- 
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less. No royal jester of old more completely 
swayed a sovereign. His impudence knew no 
bounds, and even the king was not spared 
when the fat, ugly little composer was in a bad 
humor. Lully was machinist as well as ballet- 
master, stage-manager, and conductor for his 
own creations: he must have his indefatigable 
hands on every detail of the mise-en-scene. So 
when the stage apparatus broke down on a cer- 
tain occasion, and Lully was tinkering with it, 
the king sent word to his temperamental facto- 
tum that he was tired of waiting. ‘“The king 
is master here,’ was Lully’s audacious reply, 
“‘and is at liberty to be as tired of waiting as 
he pleases!” The Grand Monarch himself 
at the age of forty-six danced in Lully’s ballet, 
“Eclogue de Versailles.” 

With the poet Quinault as his librettist, 
Lully composed the first French opera, “Les 
Fétes del Amour et de Bacchus,’ in 1672. In 
fourteen years Lully and Quinault created 
twenty operas, covering a wide variety of 
themes, most of them deriving their inspiration 
from classic mythology. The most important 
mere: « Alceste’ (1674), “Thesée’ (1675), 
UPersée’ (1682), “Roland” (1685), “'Ar- 
mide’ (1686), “Acis et Galathée” (1686). 
These operas held the stage until 1774. 

A typical opera is “Armide.”’ ‘This is the 
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story of a Syrian sorceress of the time of the 
Crusades, who allures Christian knights to her 
palace of enchantment and weaves her spells to 
their undoing. Armide plots with the Prince 
of Damascus to decoy the knight Renaut. Be- 
fore they can bring their evil arts to bear, 
Renaut has freed Armide’s unhappy prisoners. 
In Act II, Renaut falls asleep by the water’s 
edge (to muted strings, a notable effect for 
Lully’s day). There a ballet of water-nymphs 
surrounds him,—in a scene of the sort Lully’s 
hearers greatly enjoyed,—and Armide enters, 
with an aria of triumph. The third act dis- 
closes to Armide the unwelcome fact that she 
is in love with her captive. To her assistance 
she summons the passions of hatred, cruelty, 
vengeance, and rage—giving occasion for fur- 
ther spectacular ballet maneuvers. In Acts IV 
and V the rescue of the knight is accomplished 
by two faithful friends who bear a magic shield 
of diamonds and an omnipotent scepter of gold. 

Lully, it will be seen, chose dramatic ma- 
terial, whose story would hold an audience, 
and he avoided tedium by interpolated dances 
and spectacles, replacing with short airs the 
long-drawn cantabile of his Italian forerun- 
ners. He did not hesitate to pierce the score 
if necessary with sharp, pointed outcries of vio- 
lent emotion. He imparted to his recitatives a 
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truly dramatic quality and gave the chorus a 
vital and integral function as participants, in- 
stead of consigning them to static attitudes in 
the background. 

A strange contrast of vulgar triviality in his 
life and exalted idealism in his music, the 
“buffon odieux,” as Boileau styled him, has 
earned the eulogy of Romain Rolland, in his 
“Musiciens d’autrefois.” Rolland says that 
Lully had a “multiple soul,” and that his art, 
like classic tragedy or the noble Versailles gar- 
dens, is to be regarded as a monument of the 
vigorous age which was “the summer of 
the race.” Lully, by birth a Florentine, be- 
came more French than the French them- 
selves. 

Lully had a marked influence on those who 
came after him, for a hundred years at least. 
He established the French type of overture, 
with a slow, decorous movement reflecting 
graceful, courtly ceremonial, then a fugue of 
quick tempo, and perhaps in third place a slow 
movement like the opening measures, or a 
minuet. ‘Thus there is a certain parallel with 
Scarlatti, who set the pattern of Italian opera 
for the century that followed his day, with an 
overture form that began at a rapid pace, 
had a deliberate central portion, and then re- 
verted to the fast movement. 
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In Lully’s operas the prologue, like that to 
most Elizabethan plays, has for its sole mo- 
tive the extravagant praise of the sovereign. 
While Lully’s art was as formally correct as 
court ceremonial itself, and was intellectually 
the sterile reflex of a frivolous and aimless 
court existence, he served the development of 
opera in France by reducing the element of 
musical display—always to the fore in Italy— 
and emphasizing the values of dramatic ex- 
pression, as conveyed in the libretto and the 
plot. 

Italian opera did not hesitate to sacrifice the 
action of the drama to the showy devices of bel 
canto and coloratura. The meaning of the 
plot counted for less than the exhibition of the 
voice “through melting mazes running.” Lully 
did his best to make French opera dramatic; 
the Italians had permitted it to become the 
lyric counterpart of an arena of gladiatorial 
victories. “I who am about to sing salute 
thee,” said the Italian artist to his imperious 
audience, and when he sang he paid little heed 
to the text or to the composer. Lully com- 
pelled the performer to respect them both. 

The mis-en-scéne, the pantomime, the en- 
livening maneuvers of the ballet, the active 
participation of the chorus were brought into 
relief by Lully, whose orchestration does not 
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escape at times the charge of arid and insipid 
monotony. Though his gift of melody is 
agreeably in evidence, it is clear that his genius 
was even more managerial than musical: he 
was a master of stagecraft as he was an arbiter 
and martinet of every formal elegance in 
diction and action. In vain we look to Lully 
for passion that breaks the confines of pa- 
trician decorum: he was as scrupulous in the 
tenets of superficial court gentility as he was 
unscrupulous in his personal behavior. 

The ‘“‘ballet de cour’? (court ballet), with 
its quaint conceits and sumptuous elaborations, 
reached its supreme efflorescence in his hands: 
indeed, for a long time he rated the comedy- 
ballet as more important than the opera, and 
in his earlier career he averred that it was im- 
possible to have a successful opera in French. 
The ballet is uppermost in his mind, and there- 
fore in his music. 

Borrowing from Italian method all he cared 
to use, he rejected its sentiment in favor of the 
exercise of the intelligence in molded, scientific 
elocution. According to Rolland, we find “a 
reflection of the declamation and acting of 
Racine’s tragedies preserved for us in Lully’s 
music.’ It was a fine imitation of spoken lan- 
guage, offering ear and intelligence the pleasure 
of exact accentuation and natural declamation. 
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JEAN PHILIPPE RAMEAU 


Jean Philippe Rameau, born at Dijon in 
1683, continued the tradition of Lully, but in 
the philosophy of the art far surpassed him. 
He was a scholar, a theorist, an analyst, and to 
him we owe the assertion and classification of 
the classic principles of harmony. ‘The rules 
had been used for a century, but they had not 
been understood. Somewhat as Linneus gave 
system to botany, Rameau dissected, analyzed, 
and arranged chords, their inversions, and 
modifications. 

Taking harmonic sounds as the physical 
basis of his system, he insisted on a rule of 
science and reason in the realm of musical 
esthetics; and to those who attached much im- 
portance to natural, unchecked emotion, he 
seemed an austere, even frigid mathematician, 
in whose music the geometrical design became 
articulate. Passion and temperament scarcely 
entered into his scheme. Given to solitude, 
severe of aspect, abrupt in his manners, those 
who disliked the man compared his accurate, 
careful music with his unlovable personality. 
But his loneliness was the isolation of creative 
genius, in advance of its day and maligned by 
lesser men. 

It did not occur to Rameau to write operas 
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till he was fifty. After that time he wrote 
thirty-six works of this genre, among them 
“Indes galantes,’ “Castor et Pollux’? (well 
worth analysis), “Zoroaster.” His “Pala- 
dins” was composed at seventy-seven. The 
conversion to opera did not cause him to give 
up his study of theory or the publication of his 
thoroughgoing treatises on harmony. 

He did not make any radical change in the 
form of French grand opera. But his research, 
translated into his own compositions, en- 
forcing the precept with the well-wrought ex- 
ample, showed what the orchestra could do, in 
contrast with the palid and often inconsequen- 
tial instrumentation of Lully. It is not too 
much to assign to Rameau a permanent place 
as one of the founders of modern orchestra- 
tion. Gluck learned much from him, and his 
work prepared the way for the reception of 
Gluck’s operas, somewhat as Hasse was fore- 
runner of Mozart. 

Rameau, while he could not wholly escape 
the prevailing affectations and insincerities of 
his age, rose far above Lully in the enrichment 
of the orchestral score through a clear knowl- 
edge of the nature and appropriate use of each 
instrument. His science of harmony led him 
to give individual character to the wood-wind 
and to write solo passages for them. His atti- 
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tude toward life and his art was at diametric 
variance with Lully’s sycophantic self-seeking, 
and his high-mindedness is felt in the sort of 
music he produced. He is a direct link of 
great importance between Lully and the crea- 
tive genius of Gluck and of Mozart. 


GOSSEC AND PHILIDOR 


Another considerable figure among French 
opera composers in the eighteenth century is 
Francois Gossec, born in 1734 at Vergnies. 
Though by birth a Belgian, he was, like César 
Franck, a Frenchman by adoption, and he re- 
sided for many years at Passy, France, where 
his death occurred in 1829, a month after his 
ninety-fifth birthday. Son of a farmer, while 
he was a tiny herd-boy he made himself a fiddle 
out of a wooden sabot, stringing it with horse- 
hair. A chorister until he was fifteen at the 
Antwerp Cathedral, he went to Paris two 
years later and made the acquaintance of 
Rameau. 

With Francois Philidor, the remarkable 
composer-chess-player, he collaborated in an 
opera produced at Brussels in 1795. Both at 
the Comédie Italienne and the Académie de 
Musique many of his works were presented. 
Though his decided talent was in the shadow 
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to Grétry and Gluck—and still more to Haydn 
and Mozart—he is a most amiable and ad- 
mirable personality, for, devoid of the petty 
spite and envy that marked so many of his con- 
temporaries, he did his best to promote the 
cause of music and the personal fortunes of 
musicians with a self-abnegation almost sub- 
lime. Mozart called him “my very good 
friend and very dry man,” alluding to the in- 
nate reserve that made Gossec a figure ill at 
ease in polite society. 

Gossec wrote the successful “Les Pécheurs,” 
“Toinon et Toinette,’ “Sabinus,”’ “Rosine,” 
and many other operas, in which he indulged 
his penchant for dramatic effects of pathos and 
terror in the orchestration: he said he loved to 
make the audience tremble. He was an ex- 
tremely useful influence in upbuilding the or- 
chestra, and arranging national or conserva- 
tory festivals. Hard-working, and modest to 
a fault, he would rather help other men than 
vaunt his own merit or seek a reward. Several 
of his works are excellent examples of the 
‘“opéra-comique,” which we are presently to 
define. 

Francois André Danican Philidor was born 
at Dreux, in 1726. He had lessons in har- 
mony from André Campra, whose own opera, 
“Tancrede,’ was popular for sixty years. 
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Finding that he could make a better living by 
playing chess than by giving music instruction 
and copying scores, throughout his life Phili- 
dor owed a divided allegiance to the keyboard 
and the chess-board. In the face of the popu- 
larity achieved by Grétry and Gluck his own 
operas made their way to a high degree of 
favor. 

Not one of these works, however, long sur- 
vived his death in London in 1795. The long 
list includes his first opéra-comique, “Blaise le 
Savetier,’ which was very well received, “Le 
Soldat Magicien,’ “Le Maréchal,” “Sancho 
Panza,” “Tom Jones.” In “Le Maréchal’ he 
was first to introduce the so-called “air descrip- 
tif’ (descriptive air) and his unaccompanied 
quartet in “Tom Jones” was an innovation. 
He was also a pioneer in bringing together two 
apparently unrelated melodies in a duet—a 
practice sufficiently common to-day, but au- 
dacious in his period. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 


The early French opera composers speak 
for a day when the cardinal sin was to be grace- 
less, and the sparkling veneer and superficial 
refinement of court life were more than essen- 
tial character. Intellectual profundity was at 
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a discount, as at the court of Charles II, and 
the royal rewards went to the most ingenious 
and sophisticated purveyors of amusement. 
Music as the voice of the contemporary age be- 
came dainty, delicate, or frivolous, but invari- 
ably polite: it aided the pastimes of a group 
of courtiers who liked to masquerade as shep- 
herds or shepherdesses of Arcady, in an epoch 
of pastorals and eclogues. The amateur per- 
formers with their gay furbelows and their 
sprightly dancing paces were willfully blind and 
deaf to social miseries. Lully, who lived to 
amuse, was typical of a period in which the 
votaries of pleasure ate, drank, and were 
merry, without retrospect or prospect, as care- 
less of yesterday as of the morrow. 

As in Italy the opera buffa grew out of the 
opera seria, and soon exceeded the parent 
stock in popularity, so in France we find also, 
beginning in Rameau’s declining years, a wan- 
ing popular appreciation of grand opera, or 
tragédie-lyrique, and a waxing enthusiasm for 
the opéra-comique. The French had always 
preferred opera buffa to opera seria. For 
their own part, they distinguished between 
opéra-bouffe and opéra-comique. The first 
name they gave to the broadly farcical horse- 
play, the slapstick comedy designed to please 
the groundlings, however the judicious might 
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grieve. The second title they bestowed on the 
sort of musical comedy that in the midst of its 
mirth-making, preserves its dignity, and may 
even be so serious that it is a fair question why 
it is thus named. ‘To-day, “‘opéra-comique’”’ is 
the appellation given to works presented at the 
Théatre de |’Opéra-Comique in Paris, which in 
its repertoire has included a great many of the 
serious works presented at the Paris Opera. 
“Carmen” and “Madame Butterfly” tragedies 
both of them, are in the repertoire of the 
Opéra-Comique. 

Comic opera had its primal sources in musi- 
cal plays such as the German Singspiel or the 
English ballad opera, in which much was 
spoken, and songs were interpolated by way of 
welcome variety. Italian comic opera, so gladly 
accepted, adapted, and imitated in France, pro- 
ceeded as we have seen from the popular love 
of burlesque which will never be eradicated 
from the unsophisticated play-goer and music- 
lover, an affection shared as well by many who 
prefer to be classed among the sophisticated in 
musical art. 

After an Italian buffa troupe came to Paris 
in 1752, and the crowd flocked to hear its 
jocund offerings, a theatre was built for the 
opéra-comique, and a group of writers catered 
to the appetite for this sort of opera. Rous- 
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seau, in his celebrated ‘“‘Lettre sur la musique 
francaise,” championed the change, compli- 
menting the Italians, deploring the pedantic 
limitations of the French school, pointing out 
the profitable trend of reform toward subtlety, 
graceful cadences, expressive modulation in the 
music and refinement of tone-quality on the 
part of its executants. 

The opéra-comique “Les Troqueurs,”’ by 
Vadé and Dauvergne, was a landmark among 
these productions. It was staged in 1753. 
The Neapolitan Egidio Duni was a lion, not 
merely of the hour but of many tuneful years, 
in Paris. Before his death in 1775 he had con- 
tributed eighteen comic operas to the gayety of 
the nation, though the poor man was far from 
happy himself, for he had been frightened by 
brigands during an illness, and never recovered 
from the shock. Monsigny, composer of “The 
Rose of Colas” and “The Deserter,’ was ap- 
proved for his lyric spontaneity and inventive- 
ness. 

André Grétry (1741-1813) is far more im- 
portant. Of his sixty-one operas, credited 
with bringing comic opera to its highest estate, 
“Richard Ceur de Lion” was the supreme suc- 
cess. Like Rameau, Grétry was a scholar; un- 
like Rameau, he set down his philosophic ob- 
servations in an unsystematic fashion. His 
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work of musical theory in three volumes is en- 
titled ‘Mémoires ou Essai sur la Musique.” 
He never studied harmony, and it has been 
said that a coach and four might be driven be- 
tween the bass and the first violin parts in his 
orchestration. 

Although his reach exceeded his grasp, his 
dreams were immense and inspiring. The 
sweep of his vision included the production of 
musical tragedy with spoken dialogue and hid- 
den orchestra, in a national playhouse, on a 
stage for all the people. He wanted music 
made a subject of elementary instruction in 
the schools. Though puzzled by the develop- 
ment of absolute music, he revered Haydn and 
was glad to do homage to other composers 
not of his own nation. 

Significant is his aspiration toward some 
great genius yet to be, a Messiah who should 
lead music to heights of aspiration yet untrod- 
den. According to Rolland, this Messiah is 
Mozart, and as Paul Landormy observes in 
commenting on the fact, the whole course of 
eighteenth century opéra-comique in France 
presages Mozart, the composer whose works 
in the lighter vein are the summation of all 
that was most delightful and alluring in the 
opéra-comique, while his other operas are noble 
examples of the opera seria. 
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While the composers we have named pre- 
luded Mozart and cleared the air for the sim- 
plicity and direct appeal of Gluck, it remains 
true that in getting rid of the imposing formal- 
ism and archaic supernaturalism of Lully and 
Rameau they had encouraged a frivolity, or at 
least a levity, which retarded the development 
of serious and dignified works, such as have 
come in recent times from the pens of the 
French composers of the later decades of the 
nineteenth century and our own epoch. 

The popularity of the opéra-comique could 
not atone for an inversion of values which, 
after Lully had lifted the music of the opera 
to importance, made it again play a secondary 
role to lively and various dramatic transactions 
of a frolicsome, frivolous nature, beloved of 
the gallery. Opera had been made palatable 
to democracy, but in the process of populariza- 
tion had lost something of its soul. 


REFORMS OF GLUCK 


Christoph Willibald Gluck was an Austrian, 
born at Weidenwang, near Neumarkt in the 
Upper Palatinate. The Italian influence 
entered his life when at the age of twenty-two 
he joined the private band of Prince Melzi in 
Vienna, and went with his patron to Milan, to 
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complete his studies under Giovanni Sammar- 
tini. With the latter he toiled four years in 
counterpoint and all forms of composition. 
He wrote an opera for the Viennese court 
theatre, using Metastasio’s “drtaserse” for 
his libretto, and followed this with seven other 
operas, all successfully presented in Italian 
cities. In “Artaserse’ he shocked the con- 
servatives by rejecting the tradition that made 
an opera little more than a series of airs, and 
laid stress on dramatic episode and scenic ef- 
rect, 

Then he was invited to London, where he 
presented three of his works, and had the 
mortifying experience of failure with them all. 
The mighty Handel damned them, saying that 
the music was detestable, and that Gluck knew 
no more of counterpoint than Handel’s cook. 
By contrast, Gluck was magnanimous: he kept 
a portrait of Handel in his room and pointed 
it out to visitors as that of “the inspired master 
of our Art.” 

Always willing to learn, Gluck returned 
from England sadder and wiser, telling him- 
self that he must depart still further from the 
cramping mannerisms and stilted recipes of the 
Italian school as he found it. His freer and 
more flexible style, returning to the Florentine 
ideals of Monteverde’s day and even earlier, 
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challenged especially the rigid pedantry of the 
Neapolitan school. But in that school there 
must have been men broad-minded and open- 
eared enough to recognize good music when 
they heard it, even if it flouted some of their 
ideas, 

For when Gluck’s “Clemenza di Tito’? was 
brought out at Naples in 1751, and a bold pas- 
sage in the aria “Se mai senti’”’? was shown by 
indignant protestants to Francesco Durante, 
then sixty-seven years of age and the dean of 
Neapolitan church music composers, he said: 
“T do not feel like deciding whether this passage 
is entirely in accordance with the rules of com- 
position; but this I can tell you, that all of us, 
myself to begin with, would be very proud of 
having thought and written such a passage!” 

Gluck’s healthy discontent with his own 
effort increased when he visited Paris and 
heard Rameau’s gracious and spirited operas. 
The breach was thereby widened between him- 
self and the pedants. He decided that he was 
deplorably ignorant, as far as general culture 
was concerned, and he set to work to remedy 
the defect by studying literature, languages, 
and esthetics, and by eagerly cultivating the 
society of persons who had the polite accom- 
plishments he had never acquired. As part of 
his liberal education he fell in love with a rich 
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merchant’s daughter. The father refused to 
let the young woman marry a mere composer 
whose bank-account was not impressive, and so 
they waited till death removed the parental 
opposition. 

In 1760 Gluck had the good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of the Italian poet 
Calzabigi, of Leghorn, who had made a study 
of the cause and cure of the defects of Italian 
opera seria. Gluck and Calzabigi agreed 
that two things in particular were the matter: 
in the first place, the unbridled vanity of sing- 
ers who must have long, pretentious airs to 
sing, whatever became of the dramatic action 
in the meantime; and in the second place, the 
dreary conventionality of such librettos as Me- 
tastasio and his school of court poets were ac- 
customed to supply on order. 

Calzabigi wrote the text of “Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice,’ which was brought out in Vienna in 
1762; it has been called ‘‘the first cannon-shot 
of the new Revolution.” There was a war of 
words over this opera, as over its successor, 
“Alceste,’ for which Calzabigi also supplied 
the “book.” These operas demonstrated 
Gluck’s belief—which flatly challenged the 
‘““Meistersinger” of his epoch—that the music, 
like the story, should march forward through 
the consecutive stages of a logical develop- 
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ment, interpreting action and situation, and 
linking each episode integrally with the scheme 
of the opera in its entirety, instead of limping 
painfully from one aria to the next. 

Gluck’s “revolutionary” compositions were 
not well received in Vienna. Court gallants 
and ladies found “Alceste” as wearisome as 
church attendance, and said, “If that is the sort 
of evening’s entertainment the Court opera is 
to provide, good-by; we can go to church with- 
out paying two gulden!” The gentry of light 
hearts and frivolous minds wanted nothing but 
merry, frothy tunes, and a chance for their 
favorite singers to be heard in them. ‘“Paride 
ed Helena’ (1769) was another work that 
was much too good for its audience. 

Encouraged by Bailly du Rollet, an attaché 
of the French Embassy in Vienna, Gluck wrote 
an opera “Iphigénie en Aulide” (1774) which 
embodied his iconoclastic tenets and ideals, and 
moved upon Paris with it. There Marie An- 
toinette, his former pupil, helped him enor- 
mously, and Madame Dubarry—yjealous of 
Marie—hindered him with all her might. The 
critics fought tooth-and-nail over the opera. 
Finally, after Gluck had produced “Armide” 
(1777), Gluck’s enemies brought the old- 
school Italian composer Piccinni to Paris, and 
an extraordinary operatic duel was arranged, 
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though Gluck tried to remain serenely oblivious 
of the rivalry. Both men wrote an opera en- 
titled “Tphigénie en Tauride.” 

Gluck’s work, presented nearly two years be- 
fore Piccinni’s, was a huge success. Piccinni’s 
was a failure. Piccinni’s partisans explained 
that one chief reason for the fiasco lay in the 
fact that on the second evening the beautiful 
Laguerre, who had the title role, was so drunk 
that she could hardly stand. Sophie Arnould, 
who had been the Iphigénie in Gluck’s earlier 
production, said that Piccinni’s unhappy 
heroine should have been called ‘‘Iphigénie en 
Champagne.” 

These trivialities aside, the important result 
of the contest was not that Piccinni the in- 
dividual was vanquished, but that a mortal 
blow was dealt at outworn concepts and 
theories that deserved to perish. Gluck was 
reasserting and reinforcing the healthy, sturdy 
tradition of Peri, Cavalli, and Monteverde, 
and opening the door for the banishment of 
pernicious practices that had enfeebled Italian 
opera since that first epoch of flourishing life 
and vigorous creative intelligence. V That is to 
say, he refused to let the singers be the dicta- 
tors of the stage; he declined to let the story 
be subordinated to feats of vocalism; he intro- 
duced harp, trombones, and clarinets for the 
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enrichment and invigoration of his operatic or- 
chestra; he gave new meaning to the overture, 
and used pauses with telling dramatic effect. 
Rejecting meretricious “tricks of the trade,” 
he made his chorus and the orchestra figure as 
thought they played all-important rdles among 
the dramatis persone. He put appropriate 
language into the mouths of his characters. , 
His scores, moreover, were complete to the 
uttermost detail; he left nothing to be done in 
the way of embellishing improvisations on the 
spur of the moment; he definitely prescribed 
the instruments he wanted to execute what he 
had written. Instead of thin, weak recitatives 
and interminably long-drawn arias, he varied 
solo performance with ensemble, and used all 
vocal ornamentation for the single purpose of 
enhancing the dramatic effect he’ sought to 
create. He knew precisely what he meant to 
do, and he insisted on having the music per- 
formed just as he desired, not according to the 
caprice of the musician, in a day when artists 
were exceedingly whimsical. For example, 
concerning the famous air “Che faro senza 
Euridice’’ he wrote: “Were one to make the 
slightest change in it, in the tempo or the mode 
of expression, it would become an air for the 
marionette stage. In a piece of this order, a 
more or less sustained note, a forcing of the 
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tone, a neglect of the proper tempo, a trill, 
roulade, etc., can entirely destroy the effect of 
a scene.” 

The range and potency of his influence are 
shown by the fact that his precept and practice 
actually determined the form of French opera 
from his own time to that of Meyerbeer; and 
in Italian opera, though admittedly his work 
was largely restorative of the sound, fine pat- 
tern of great predecessors, he deserves to stand 
with them in lasting glory for his creative ac- 
complishment. 

In the dedication of “Alceste” to the Duke 
of Tuscany is a summary of Gluck’s reasons 
for departing from the Italian opera-forms of 
his day. He says: “I seek to put music to its 
true purpose, that is, to support the poem and 
thus to strengthen the expression of feeling 
and the interest of the situation, without in- 
terrupting the action. . . . I have, therefore, 
refrained from interrupting the actor in his 
fervent dialogues by little ritournelles; nor 
have I broken his phrase at a convenient 
vowel, so that he might exhibit upon it the 
agility of his voice; nor have I written phrases 
for the orchestra, that the singer may take a 
deep breath for such an exhibition; nor have 
I permitted myself to close an aria when the 
sense was incomplete, simply to give the singer 
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a chance to introduce a long cadenza. In 
short, I have striven to abolish all these bad 
habits against which sound reasoning and true 
taste have been struggling for so long in vain.” 
In these words, Gluck claims for his reforming 
effort only what the history of music has long 
ago conceded. 

On the side of the musical construction it 
must be admitted that Gluck, for all his genius, 
had his limitations. Striving, in his own 
words, for ‘a beautiful simplicity,” he de- 
veloped, to a higher point than any before him 
had reached, the lyric tragedy (tragédie- 
lyrique) with a grave Grecian dignity that is 
consonant with the supreme achievements of 
the classic Greek drama as of Sophocles. In 
this constant quest of simplicity he sometimes 
became frigid and austere. The hearer misses 
something of the copious melodicity of the Ital- 
ians before him, and the flexible dexterity of 
Mozart, who was his contemporary and his 
successor. His harmonies, though usually 
lucid, are at times insipid, and because of their 
maintained deliberate pace and measure, their 
sustained elevation of feeling, one longs occa- 
sionally for “‘more matter and less art.”’ 

But on the dramatic side his poignant crises 
of emotion, his release of interplaying forces 
of authentic human passion so far surpassed 
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the fastidious and mannered posturings, the 
artificialities, and heartless ceremonial cour- 
tiership of Rameau and Lully that when the 
public had given ear to Gluck’s operas the 
reign of Lully and Rameau was, ipso facto, at 
anend. For he had the secret that the Greeks 
possessed, of genuine dramatic instinct and 
dramatic power. He knew the human heart; 
he found in ancient tragedy the perennial 
springs of a real, not a feigned, emotion; his 
figures were arterial and vital, not the dangled 
marionettes of a showman. He was not using 
the operatic stage for the beauty of a spec- 
tacle, as among the French, nor for the glory 
of a singer, as with the Italians. He meant it 
to portray the living, breathing reality of mor- 
tal existence with its “eternal passion, eternal 
pain.” Dramatic power as we find it in a 
Greek drama or a Gluck opera must forever 
gain the victory over the toe-dancing of a 
simpering ballerina, the coloratura artifice of 
a vocalist to whom all else gives way. He did 
not escape moments of petty inconsequence; 
but at his best, in depicting the crises of a soul 
in the anguish of contending emotions, he be- 
comes sublime. 

The time-tried legend of Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice, used by so many composers before him, 
took on new life and meaning in Gluck’s hands. 
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Who that has heard it can forget the touching 
lament of Orpheus, as Madame Homer has 
declaimed it? “Che faro senza Euridice’” is 
one of the airs which the world will not let 
die. 

The culmination of Gluck’s work in opera is 
in “Iphigénie en Tauride.’ The overture is a 
fine example of his power to create the at- 
mosphere of fate and doom enveloping his 
characters. It has an opening passage descrip- 
tive of the tempest, in the midst of which the 
curtain rises and the voice of Iphigénie above 
the storm is heard in supplication to the gods. 
The arias thereafter are poured forth in pro- 
fusion: the action is sometimes retarded by this 
prodigality on the composer’s part, but on the 
other hand, recitative passages and dramatic 
declamation are varied by the use of brief sym- 
phonic interludes and commentary choruses of 
eloquence and exquisite symmetry. 

It was this work in particular that erased the 
general acceptance of the comparatively stilted 
archaisms of Lully and Rameau: it accom- 
plished for grand opera in France what the 
works of Grétry and his group had achieved in 
the realm of opéra-comique. But Gluck was 
primarily the dramatist, secondarily the mu- 
sician. He was to be superseded by one of the 
small group of towering geniuses in music 
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whose greatness was as evident in the dramatic 
phase of his art as upon the musical side. 

Mozart was to do for opera what Bee- 
thoven did for the symphony. He was to give 
it a classic perfection of form together with a 
beauty of sentiment which none has been able 
to surpass. He was to create operas of lilting 
gayety on the one hand, of deeply serious pur- 
pose on the other, which through the years 
have held their own because the fire divine was 
in them, the immortalizing inspiration. In the 
effulgence of Mozart’s genius, minor lumi- 
naries pale and disappear as at the rising of 
the sun. 


THE OPERAS OF MOZART 


To Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756- 
1791) we owe the highest development of the 
beauty of Italian melody, resting on the 
durable basis of Teutonic profundity of 
thought and feeling. His gift of lyric spon- 
taneity endeared him to many who were not 
immediately reached by his more serious vein; 
but the phenomenal combination of science and 
of grace in his music made him by far the 
greatest figure that adorned the history of 
opera in any land in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 
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His works display consummate felicity of 
imagination and invention, with beauty of de- 
sign and symmetry of pattern. In his hands 
the classic forms are never chill and pallid: 
they glow with vitality, and whether the argu- 
ment is grave or gay the actor is a blooded 
character, a vivid and incisive personality. But 
when one has viewed all the details of 
Mozart’s amazing production, in a short life- 
time of less than thirty-six years, there is still 
a quality in his work that defies analysis: the 
innate genius, which spared no pains to master 
all that the schools could teach and the study 
of the past suggest, and far transcended 
anything that the minds and pens of labo- 
rious but uninspired mediocrity could manufac- 
ture. 

Mozart wanted nothing'so much as to write 
opera. “My most intense and ardent wish,” 
he said, “is to write for the stage: the desire 
ceaselessly pursues me. The moment I set 
foot in an opera house, and whenever I hear 
operas mentioned, I am no longer my own 
master.”’ 

Mozart lisped in music: at three he sought 
for thirds on the piano and at four he tried to 
compose a concerto. His child’s play was im- 
provisation or transposition; he could read 
figured bass when other children faltered over 
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primers; he wrote tuneful little minuets almost 
beyond the grasp of his small fingers. The 
gift was insuppressible. His song-play (Sing- 
spiel) “Bastien und Bastienne,’”’ written at the 
age of twelve, is still occasionally heard. In 
the contrary vein of the opera seria, he pro- 
duced ““Mitridate, re di Ponto” in Milan when 
he was fourteen, and twenty performances 
bore witness to its great success. —he wonder- 
child by the time he was eighteen had set down 
to his credit over two hundred works in every 
field of composition; but, when the sands of his 
brief life had run down to the half-way mark, 
the greatest works were still to come. 

After Rome, Naples, Milan in triumphal 
progress he returned to his native city, Salz- 
burg, where he was concertmaster to the Arch- 
bishop. He returned to Milan to have his 
“Ascanio in Alba’ given. Later came a visit 
to Germany, and a sojourn in Paris was made 
the occasion of his intensive study of Gluck 
and of Grétry, whom he greatly admired for 
their “truth of diction” and ‘“‘dramatic expres- 
siveness.”’ Otherwise, the Parisian musicians 
did not deeply impress him, save for Schobert, 
a harpsichord player from Strasbourg, domi- 
ciled in the French capital, who had written 
some pretty—but to-day unremembered— 
sonatas. 
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In 1781 he wrote to order for the Elector 
of Bavaria the opera “Jdomeneo”—the work 
that is the first operatic harbinger of the later 
and greater Mozart. It won the unstinted ap- 
proval of the Elector and the public, and it 
determined Mozart’s status as a dramatic com- 
poser of altogether exceptional ability. 

After the manifest favor of the Elector, his 
treatment by the Archbishop of Salzburg in 
Vienna was in disheartening contrast. The 
Archbishop was an intolerable ruffian, hated by 
the nobility and despised by the Emperor; and 
the rebuffs he had received at the hands of 
patrician Vienna he returned in overflowing 
measure to the great musician. The indignities 
culminated when the Archbishop’s steward 
kicked Mozart out of the house. “I hate the 
Archbishop almost to fury,” was the reaction 
of the sensitive and gentle Mozart. 

The Emperor ordered a Singspiel or comic 
opera, and Mozart in 1781 wrote the de- 
lectable “The Abduction from the Seraglio” 
(Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail). It was a 
great popular success. The Emperor’s con- 
temptuous comment upon it was: “Far too 
much for our ears—and far too many notes.” 
Mozart’s spirited answer was, ‘‘Just as many 
notes as are necessary, your Majesty.” And 
that was an end of the mild interest the young 
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composer had awakened in the mind of Joseph 
II, who played the ’cello, sang baritone, and 
fancied himself a musician. 

The enrichment of the winter was the begin- 
ning of his fast friendship with Haydn. The 
closing decade of Mozart’s life, in which this 
friendship was a steadfast ray of comfort, was 
increasingly sad, despite the unfaltering cour- 
age and buoyant optimism of his wife Kon- 
stanze. The constant disparagement of Mo- 
zart’s genius by those not worthy to loose his 
shoe-latchets moved the outright ire of honest 
“Papa” Haydn. “I am filled with wrath,” he 
wrote, “because this one and only Mozart has 
never been attached to an imperial or royal 
court. Forgive me this outburst of indigna- 
tion: it is due to the fact that I am all too fond 
of the man!” 

Mozart gave lessons, and little chamber- 
music concerts, which amateurs paid to attend, 
in his own home. Our theme, of the opera, 
precludes the discussion of his great works in 
other forms—his string quartets, his sonatas, 
his noble symphonies. We come now to his 
three great operas, “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
(The Marriage of Figaro), written in six 
weeks in 1785, “Don Giovanni” (1787), and 
finally “Die Zauberflote’ (The Magic Flute), 
which appeared in the last year of his life, 
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1791. These take rank as the finest operas of 
the century. 

They are immeasurably superior to the 
operas of Gluck; and the present age sees 
more in them and cares more for them than 
the era that gave them birth. In fact, one of 
those jealous juntas that were ever ready to 
conspire against the master joined hands and 
voices to prevent the favorable reception of 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” in Vienna, a city which 
was again open to the rebuke of stoning its 
prophets when it all but rejected “Don Gio- 
vanni” subsequently. 

The Viennese acclaim of “Die Zauberflote” 
in two hundred performances came too late: 
before the midway point in the series of pro- 
ductions was reached, Mozart was dead. His 
body was laid in the potter’s field. His de- 
voted wife had been too ill to attend the 
funeral, and when she came to look for the 
grave a few days after the interment she could 
not find it. Was there ever a more pitiful 
close for the life of so great a man? 

“Le Nozze di Figaro” and “Don Giovanni” 
are both to be regarded as of the Italian 
school. In style they are clearly derivatives of 
the opera buffa, but they have so developed the 
manner and the nature of the comedy that we 
have character in place of caricature, and the 
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mere buffoon has become the humorist—there 
is more to the jester than the cap and bells and 
the raillery. 

The portrayal of character and the narra- 
tion of incident partake of the more serious 
nature of the superior sort of French opéra- 
comique. Emphasizing as they do the truthful 
diction and dramatic expressiveness which 
Mozart had admired in the work of Gluck and 
Grétry, they reconciled the most meritorious 
features of the French and the Italian schools. 
And the cosmopolitanism of the universal, 
Shakespeare-like art of Mozart is illustrated 
by the fact that, as we shall presently see, the 
third opera of the imperishable trio, “Die 
Zauberfléte,’ with its German text and Ger- 
man depth, substance, and romantic feeling, 
is the prototype and forerunner of the nine- 
teenth century school of German romantic 
opera, whose greatest figures are Weber and 
Wagner. Thus these operas reveal Mozart’s 
music not alone as the summation of the best 
in the past, but the prognostication of the best 
that was to be. 


“TE NOZZE DI FIGARO” 


Mozart derived the libretto for “Le Nozze 
di Figaro” from a comedy of Beaumarchais, 
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presented at Paris in 1784. Lorenzo da 
Ponte, an exile from Venice to Vienna, made 
the adaptation of the story. The opefa was 
produced in Vienna in 1786. 

The scene is laid in Spain, at the chateau of 
Count Almaviva. The Count is married to 
Rosina, heroine of Beaumarchais’ earlier 
comedy, “The Barber of Seville.’ But the 
Count is an incurable flirt, and he pays court 
to Susanna, the maid of the Countess. Su- 
sanna is betrothed to Figaro, the Barber of 
Seville, who had helped the Count to win Ro- 
sina. . 

The Count compels them to postpone their 
marriage that he may continue his flirtation. 
So Susanna and her mistress, to punish him, 
enter into conspiracy. The Countess pretends 
to encourage her adoring page Cherubino, and 
as a result the Count becomes wildly jealous, 
giving the young page a commission and telling 
him he must join the army at once. 

Then the Countess and Susanna come to the 
rescue of the woebegone youth, dressing him in 
feminine attire that he may escape his master’s 
recognition. The Count stormily appears at 
his wife’s door during the transformation 
scene, but Cherubino jumps out of the window 
and the Count is admitted to find Susanna 
alone with his wife. The gardener enters, and 
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declares that some one who leaped from the 
window has ruined his flower-beds, but Figaro 
assumes all blame. Enter Doctor Bartolo, 
sometime Rosina’s guardian, with his inamo- 
rata, the elderly housekeeper Marcellina. She 
flourishes a paper signed by Figaro promising 
—by way of a joke—to marry her. But the 
surprising discovery is made that Marcellina 
is his mother and Doctor Bartolo is his father. 

The Countess and Susanna determine to 
punish both the Count and Figaro for their 
philandering, by means of another plot. 
Susanna makes an appointment to meet the 
Count in the garden after dark. Then she ex- 
changes gowns with the Countess. While the 
Count makes love to the Countess, whom he 
has mistaken for Susanna, Figaro appears, and 
the Count is infuriated by the alacrity with 
which his supposed wife accepts the rogue’s ad- 
dresses. 

Cherubino enters, is deceived by the dis- 
guise and likewise makes love to Susanna, 
thinking her to be the Countess. She gives 
him a box on the ear, Then the Countess and 
Susanna, satisfied with the fun they have had 
from their masquerade, reveal themselves in 
their true light, and there is nothing for the 
Count to do but profess penitence and sue 
for a pardon readily granted. Figaro and Su- 
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sanna likewise reach an understanding, and 
their marriage is the concluding scene. 

Beneath the merry foolery in the original 
comedy of Beaumarchais was the moral pur- 
pose of satirizing the type of nobleman who 
gives free rein to his own impulses, whatever 
distress he may occasion to others. Louis XVI 
had forbidden the performance of the piece as 
inciting to social revolution, and the monarch 
was with difficulty persuaded to withdraw his 
veto. Mozart in this work seems to have been 
little concerned with a mission as satirist or re- 
former: he dealt with the subject-matter in the 
light of diverting comedy. 

But the opera stands out as supremely 
meritorious alike in the musical score and in 
the characterization, the sense of the words, 
and the demeanor of the. actor in perfect co- 
ordination. Figaro, the Count, the Countess, 
Susanna, Cherubino—these are real personal- 
ities, not mere soloists in a concert. The music 
imitates and echoes the quick transition of 
their moods, in its mercurial changes. Mo- 
zart’s opera far surpassed the opera buffa 
that reigned before him, for whereas the latter 
often descended to mere horseplay and buf- 
foonery Mozart never for a moment. sus- 
pended the delicate mechanism of fluent and 
expressive instrumentation, joined to a story 
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sufficiently diverting, and supporting melodies 
of animation and inspiration never-failing. 
The overture is a masterpiece of descriptive 
instrumentation, with the racing violins like 
eager disputants engaging in animated colloquy 
with the basses until the whole troop joins 
in the parley. At all points in the comedy of 
intrigue, the orchestra has the commentary 
role of the Greek chorus. The instruments 
themselves are as voices embellishing and en- 
livening the story. | 

At the close of Act I Figaro sings a famous 
aria “Non piu andrai’ (No more shall you 
go) to tell Cherubino that his days of phi- 
landering are over. When Benucci sang it at 
the first rehearsal, Mozart, standing upon the 
stage and giving the tempi, exclaimed, “‘Bravo! 
Bravo! Benucci,” while the song was in prog- 
ress. At the close all the singers united in a 
tribute to the composer, calling out: ‘Bravo, 
Maestro! Viva il grand Mozart!” while the 
violins rapped with their bows on the stands. 
Mozart was greatly pleased by the demonstra- 
tion. 

In Act II occurs Cherubino’s lovely song 
“V 01, che sapete’ (Ye who know), a romanza 
of limpid and purling simplicity which is one 
of Mozart’s happiest inspirations. The finale, 
with the voices deployed by turn in trio, quin- 
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tet, and quartet, is a magnificent accomplish- 
ment. Act III among its delectable features 
contains the delicious aria for the Countess, 
“Dove sono i bei momenti’ (Where are the 
happy moments), a fine example of the buffo 
aria for tenor, sung by Basilio, and Susanna’s 
ingratiating little song, ‘Deh, vieni, non tar- 
dar.’ These few episodes are singled out 
from a lyric embarrassment of riches, in which 
the grace, ease, and charm of the orchestral 
support, forever imitative and illuminative of 
the vocal transitions, defy description in de- 
tail, or even mention, within so brief a com- 
pass. 


“DON GIOVANNI”’ 


“Don Giovanni,’ beneath its surface gayety, 
seeks a profounder level. Again Da Ponte 
supplied the libretto. To the evening before 
the first performance (at Prague in 1787) the 
overture remained unwritten; then, with his 
faithful wife beside him to wake him when he 
drowsed, Mozart wrote all night long, and the 
copyist received the score at seven in the morn- 
ing. The orchestra played the work at sight. 
“Some of the notes fell under the desks, it is 
true,’ Mozart remarked sotto voce to his 
violins at the end of the first act. “But the 
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overture went capitally upon the whole.” In 
this overture there is an adroit antithesis of 
two themes, one supported by the whole or- 
chestra, the other upheld by the violins alone. 
The suggestion is of Don Giovanni standing 
against the group of his enraged accusers. 

The scene is laid in Seville. Don Giovanni, 
reckless libertine and a noble, with the aid of 
his servant Leporello, attempts to carry off 
Donna Anna, daughter of the Governor. The 
lady’s father and her lover, Don Ottavio, 
sally forth to prevent the abduction. In the 
struggle that ensues, Don Giovanni slays the 
Governor, and flees with Leporello. 

Donna Anna vows vengeance upon the mur- 
der, and Don Ottavio promises to help her 
carry out the vow, with her hand as his 
guerdon. 

Don Giovanni is little disturbed by the turn 
of events. Wholly indifferent to the claims of 
Donna Elvira, a discarded sweetheart, he pur- 
sues a peasant girl, Zerlina, who is about to 
wed Masetto, of her own humble station. But 
Donna Elvira, Donna Anna, and Don Ottavio 
make common cause against Don Giovanni. 
‘The roueé and his accomplice Leporello pass the 
statue of the slain governor, and Don Giovanni 
mocks it, whereupon the statue replies that the 
Don is to die before morning. 
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Leporello is terrified, but Don Giovanni 
laughs off the solemn warning, with a flippant 
invitation to the statue to join him at supper. 
At the gay banquet, amid the orgies, Donna 
Elvira appears and vainly beseeches her be- 
trayer to repent and return to her. But he 
laughs her to scorn. Then with a heavy tread 
the statue enters. Even then, Don Giovanni is 
not moved. At last a horde of demons ap- 
pears, the ground opens, the flames leap to 
greet their victim, and the devils drag him 
down to everlasting torment. 

Here, as we see, a moral is pointed: evil 
receives its awful punishment. Those who 
laughed loudest at the heartless levity of the 
Don remained to be horrified by the dreadful 
end to which he came. Some of Mozart’s en- 
emies liked to pretend that the immoral char- 
acter of the leading figure in the opera was 
Mozart’s own: nothing could have been fur- 
ther from the fact. 

Here again, characterization sharply defined 
in the text is doubly underscored in the music. 
Leporello, an epic figure representing the sub- 
limation of similar characters in opera buffa, 
is given melody to sing, and harmony to sup- 
port it, that admirably portrays his violent, sud- 
den fluctuations of feeling between arrogant 
bravado and the extremes of guilty terror. 
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Don Giovanni, Donna Anna, and the rest are 
etched with the same incisiveness of outline, 
and with a sure hand in the instrumentation 
Mozart employs every resource of commingled 
sound in subtle psychology to heighten the 
colors and intensify the background. In char- 
acterization above all, in dramatic genius that 
seizes upon the tragic or the comic essence of 
an epic situation, in the poetic treatment of a 
lively narrative, and in the final emphasis of 
moral values and the force of the dénouement, 
Mozart rises to heights that even “Le Nozze 
di Figaro” had not attained. The upbuilding 
of the final scene of Death, Judgment, and 
Damnation, with a thrilling use of the trom- 
bones in ominous intonation, drives home the 
moral with a dynamic impact the most frivo- 
lous hearer could not escape. 

In Act I we have another capital example of 
the buffo aria, the so-called “Catalogue Song’ 
in which Leporello enumerates his master’s 
conquests as a lover. Violins, flutes, horn, and 
oboes are adroitly used to give accent and color 
to the blithe, brisk humor. There is an en- 
trancing duet for Don Giovanni and Zerlina, 
“La, ci darem la mano” (Give me your hand). 
Another justly celebrated episode is Zerlina’s 
sprightly “Batti, batt?’ (Canst thou see me?) 
with ’cello obbligato and other strings muted, 
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sung coquettishly to the jealous Mazetto. Act 
II has Zerlina’s noble aria “Vedrai carimo” 
(Come, shall I tell thee?) which has been 
adapted for church music despite its far from 
religious context, and the highly popular tenor 
aria “Il mio tesoro” (My treasure). Again 
it seems an invidious distinction to speak of 
but five of the numbers which have been the 
favorite music of the greatest of singers and 
have aroused the rapture of audiences wher- 
ever opera has been sung. 


“THE MAGIC FLUTE” 


“Die Zauberfléte”’ (The Magic Flute), pro- 
duced in 1791, may not have quite the musical 
significance of “Figaro” or ‘Don Giovanni.’ 
But despite its tortuous and fantastic plot, it is 
a magnificent achievement, and its fundamen- 
tal place in the history of musical art is due to 
the fact that, with the German Lied in its back- 
ground, and the German language used for its 
libretto, it is basic to the nineteenth century 
school of German romantic opera. Into the 
intricate ramifications of the plot it is not 
necessary to enter in minute detail. There is 
an elaborate apparatus intended to depict—in 
symbolism—the moral values and the spiritual 
triumph of Freemasonry. Those who enjoy 
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such tasks have spent much time and labor 
reading into every figure and each action a sec- 
ondary meaning, a religious significance. 

The scene is laid in ancient Egypt. The 
Queen of the Night is enraged at Sarastro, 
high priest of Isis, because he has taken from 
her Pamina, her daughter, to be trained 
piously and purely in the Temple. Tamino, 
a prince rescued from peril by attendants of 
the Queen, agrees to retrieve Pamina. He sets 
out with Papageno, the jovial bird-catcher. 
To Tamino the Queen gives a magic golden 
flute, with which to play himself out of any 
dilemma. Papageno likewise receives from 
her hand a peal of bells. 

At last Tamino comes to Sarastro, and the 
noble-hearted High Priest shows him that the 
life Pamina is now leading is better for her 
than her mother’s influence. Pamina and 
Tamino have fallen in love at sight, and Sa- 
rastro promises them that if they will pass 
through several ordeals their love will be 
crowned with lasting happiness. Through 
these arduous vicissitudes they go, Pamina de- 
clining to be diverted by her mother’s com- 
mand to slay Sarastro, her faith unshaken even 
by the long absence of her lover, who is in- 
itiated into the rites of the Goddess whom Sa- 
rastro serves. At last the troubles of the de- 
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voted pair are over: Papageno, too, finds his 
counterpart in the bird-like maiden, Papagena, 
and all moves to the happy conclusion en- 
forcing the moral that love and life are for- 
ever conquerors of evil. 

The part of Sarastro is one of the finest of 
roles. Some of the noblest music Mozart has 
written occurs in the temple ministrations. 
The central figure personifies not merely Mo- 
zart’s own admiration for the lofty tenets of 
Freemasonry, but his ideals and standards of 
human conduct. The philosophic character is 
depicted the more convincingly because it was 
entirely congenial to Mozart’s Germanic traits 
and antecedents. 

The opera in all respects is German. Poor 
as the poetic text is, it offers scope for Ger- 
man romantic feeling, and the byplay and 
interplay of German emotion. As for the or- 
chestra, we find it used not merely for mellif- 
luous effects of the Italian order, as we find 
them in Mozart’s delightful opera buffa “Cosi 
fan Tutte’ (1790), but for mystic effects, such 
as Weber loved, in which the brasses are heard 
with thrilling intonations, distinctly anticipat- 
ing the so-called romantic school of German 
composers. Mozart, who had written a Sing- 
spiel at twelve, had begun and ended his career 
as opera-composer with a German opera. 
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The overture itself is a superb achievement, 
which has moved the admiration of all who 
have studied its fugal structure on a theme first 
announced in sequence by the strings and at last 
elaborately proclaimed by the full orchestra. 

“What godlike magic breathes throughout 
this work, from the most popular ballad to 
the noblest hymn!” wrote Richard Wagner. 
“What many-sidedness, what marvelous va- 
riety! The quintessence of every noblest 
bloom of art seems here to blend in one un- 
equalled flower.” 

Among the famous episodes of the opera 
may be mentioned Papageno’s sprightly song 
“Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja” (1 am the bird- 
catcher), the tremendously difficult and elab- 
orate air for the Queen of Night, “O zittre 
nicht, mein lieber Sohn” (O tremble not, my 
dear son), and much of the music of profound 
dignity and spiritual power assigned to the 
reverberant basso of Sarastro, notably the 
glorious invocation “O Isis und Osiris’? and the 
equally majestic “In diesen heiligen Hallen’” 
(In these sacred halls). The air “Der Holle 
Rache” (The Revenge of Hell) allotted to the 
Queen of Night, was written expressly for the 
display of the bravura technique of Mozart’s 
sister-in-law Frau Hofer, and it taxes to the 
utmost the powers of the most accomplished 
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prima donna. Frau Hofer had a high, flexible 
voice, which Mozart politely called ‘‘voluble,” 
and the master seems to have labored to bring 
out its best qualities with inexhaustible pa- 
tience, but a less friendly critic named Schréder 
said of her, bluntly: ‘“‘A very unpleasing singer ; 
her voice is not high enough for the part and 
she squeaks it.’ The air climbs to F natural 


above high C. 


SUMMARY 


From Monteverde through Mozart we have 
seen a diversity of method, but a continuity of 
development. We have seen the Florentines, 
the Venetians, and the Neapolitans, building 
on distant and imperfectly apprehended classic 
precedents of Greece, evolve their own tradi- 
tions of opera seria and tentatively adopt, then 
permanently install various artifices of voice 
and instrument in mutual relation. We have 
witnessed the growth of the individual singer 
not merely in a knowledge if his art but in an 
Overweening sense of his own consequence, 
much to the detriment of the Italian opera, 
which in the evolutionary processes of bel 
canto and of coloratura vocalism allowed the 
individual executant to become more important 
in the eyes and ears of the public than the 
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music he performed. When opera seria was 
in danger of being stereotyped into lifelessness 
by rigid forms and sterile conventions, it was 
rejuvenated by the opera buffa, which issued 
directly from the comic interludes of the opera 
seria and finally came to overshadow the latter 
in popular acceptance and esteem, because it 
gave scope to individual character and a liberal 
allowance to fancy and to feeling. 

We have seen how Italian composers carried 
their ingratiating music to other lands, espe- 
cially to France, and there domiciled and in- 
doctrinated the canons of their art. The gal- 
lant struggle of Handel in England did not 
succeed in planting the exotic Italian opera as 
a flourishing permanence, in a somewhat un- 
congenial soil, but it took firm root in France 
—in particular—and the opera buffa was pa- 
rental to the French opéra-bouffe, which with 
its vivacity and gayety proved exactly suited to 
the Gallic temperament. French opera, in the 
hands of Lully (the Italian), Rameau, and 
Grétry laid stress upon dramatic values, the 
picture and the panorama, in alignment with 
the harmony; whereas Italian opera placed the 
accent on the facile performance of the indi- 
vidual executant, whose personality was given 
thereby a distorted and disproportionate re- 
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SUMMARY 


Finally in the works of Gluck and Mozart 
we have seen the accomplishment of past cen- 
turies summarized and of future epochs proph- 
esied. Gluck, reverting to the past, but cor- 
recting many of its abuses, has beautifully 
wrought operas that with a new, unprecedented 
power have mirrored and improved the pat- 
terns of symmetry and proportion he found in 
the classic precedent. Mozart, in his first 
operas thoroughly Italian and in his last opera 
altogether German, brought the coalition of 
music and the drama to the highest state it 
had reached, and at the same time laid the firm 
basis of German romantic opera for the work 
of Weber and the final revelation of Wagner’s 
transcendent genius in the nineteenth century. 
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VIENNA, ‘‘A NEST OF SINGING-BIRDS”’ 


Ea classical examples of the ‘‘operetta” 
—little one-act operas in the “‘buffo” style, 
used as afterpieces or intermezzi,—are Mo- 
zart’s “Schauspieldirektor,’ or Rossini’s “L’In- 
ganno felice.”’ ‘The stage-play of an operetta 
is farcical: there is spoken dialogue (in Eng- 
land, Germany and France) or “recitativo 
secco” (in Italy). There must be spirited, 
glancing gayety, an abundance of rapid-fire 
patter or scintillating, effervescent, sparkling 
songs. The Spanish “zarzuelas” are good ex- 
amples; and the musical season in Vienna, de- 
spite the depressing aftermath of the war- 
years, abounds in operettas of contagious 
vivacity and lyric allurement whose tunes are 
repeated, imitated, or diluted the world over. 

Vienna is indeed ‘‘a nest of singing-birds”’ 
when it comes to light opera, operetta, and 
musical comedy. Johann Strauss, immortal- 
ized by his waltzes, especially “An der schonen 
blauen Donau,”’ wrote some fifteen operettas, 
including “Die Fledermaus,” 1874, “Caglios- 
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tro,” “Der lustige Krieg,’ “Eine Nacht in 
Venedig,’ ‘Fiirstin Ninetta,’? “Waldmei- 
ster.’ He has been Austria’s Sousa, but his 
music reaches a higher level of inspiration and 
construction than that attained by America’s 
“March King,” and its architecture has evoked 
the admiration of some of the world’s most 
eminent musicians—notably Johannes Brahms. 
Strauss was born at Vienna in 1825 and died 
there in 1899. It is amusing to find him con- 
fused occasionally with Richard Strauss, who 
penned the entrancing measures of “Der 
Rosenkavalier’ and the  ballet-pantomime 
“Schlagobers.” 

Karl Millocker was born in Vienna in 1842 
and died in the same city in 1899, the year of 
Johann Strauss’ death. Trained at the Vienna 
Conservatory, and a theatre director of wide 
experience, he dashed off about twenty-five 
operettas, of which one, “Der Bettelstudent’ 
(The Beggar Student), written in 1881, is 
most often associated with his name. Mil- 
locker is typically Viennese in his infectious 
gayety and irresponsible abandon. His music 
“was piquant and cheerful, and aimed at popu- 
larity, which it very easily attained.” 

Franz Lehar is not Viennese by nativity, for 
he was born in Komorn, Hungary, in 1870; 
but it was while he was conductor at the 
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Theatre an der Wien in 1902 at Vienna that 
the success of his first light opera determined 
his career. His world-famous composition was 
“Die lustige Witwe’ (The Merry Widow) 
first produced December 30, 1905, at Vi- 
enna. 

Between that date and April 1, 1909, this 
operetta was performed 1,503 times in Amer- 
ica, 1,365 times in England, and about 18,000 
times in all. It had been sung in 154 American, 
135 English, and 422 German cities. Thirty 
different countries heard it, in thirteen lan- 
guages. It went to India, China, Japan, Persia, 
Turkey, Siberia. In a year New York gave a 
million dollars to hear it; Chicago spent $364,- 
000 in half a year, and Boston $250,000 in a 
little over four months. During two years in 
America the publishers disposed of music from 
the work to the amount of $400,000 and for 
at least three years in Europe the “Merry 
Widow Waltz” sold at the rate of a million 
copies a year. To the date given above, three 
American companies had played to gross 
receipts of approximately $2,700,000. Review- 
ing these facts, Henry T. Finck inquires: 
“Does it pay?” 

The ‘“Schlagobers” (Whipped Cream) 
ballet-pantomime by Richard Strauss of Vienna 
(produced in 1924) is in diverting contrast to 
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his more serious works, and reflects the gayety 
of life in the Austrian capital. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH COMIC OPERA 


One of the most delightful among the nu- 
merous modern Italian operatic comediettas is 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi’’—member of a 
group of three, of which the others were “J/ 
Tabarro” and “Suor Angelica”—produced in 
1918. 

Jacques Offenbach (1819-1887), son of a 
Jewish cantor at Cologne, who came to Paris 
and entered the Conservatoire as a ’cello pupil 
in 1833, is to-day renowned for his opéra- 
comique, the irresistibly delightful “Les Contes 
d’ Hoffmann” (The Tales of Hoffmann). But 
his role in operatic history is that of the great 
nineteenth century master of French opéra- 
bouffe. He produced in twenty-five years no 
fewer than ninety sparkling and _ buoyant, 
though perishable, examples of the species so 
popular on the French stage and elsewhere 
to-day. The vogue of his “light-hearted and 
witty’? music it is easy to understand. He was 
not fastidious, his tunes were sometimes vul- 
garly uproarious to suit the buffoonery of the 
stage pantomime; but he was lively and divert- 
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ing, and never intentionally vicious or demoral- 
izing. 

Among his hundred (and more) stage-works 
are included “Orphée aux Enfers,”’ “Le Belle 
Héléne,” “Barbe-bleue,” “La Vie Parisienne,” 
“La Grande Duchesse,’ “Madame Favart,” 
and—especially and supremely—“Les Contes 
d’ Hoffmann.” Oscar Hammerstein’s revival 
of the last-named work gave it enormous popu- 
larity in America. Maurice Renaud, Emma 
Trentini, Alice Zeppilli and other artists ap- 
peared in it, and soon the “Barcarolle”’ was 
sung and strummed all but universally. 

Franz von Suppé, of Belgian descent, was 
born on shipboard near Spalato, Italy, in 1819. 
He was a prodigy, learning the flute at eleven 
and harmony at thirteen, producing a mass at 
fifteen which was used in the Franciscan church 
at Zara. He wrote two grand operas and, 
in the lighter vein, the amazing total of 165 
farces, comediettas, and vaudevilles. It is in- 
teresting to note that he anticipated “Blossom 
Time” with an operetta named “Franz Schu- 
bert,” using five of Schubert’s songs, discover- 
ing in the works of his predecessor a wealth of 
melody akin to his own gift. His overture for 
“Poet and Peasant” is his most popular work 
abroad, and it has been arranged for fifty-nine 
different combinations of instruments. 
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Edmond Audran—born at Lyons, 1842, dy- 
ing in Paris, 1901—combined the composition 
of religious music with prolific industry as a 
purveyor of “opéra-bouffe.” Many of his 
buoyant scores found their way across the 
Channel, and, the text translated into English, 
were found acceptable in London and at 
Brighton. 

Honorable mention should go to Jean Robert 
Planquette for “Les Cloches de Corneville’’ 
(1877). He was a Parisian as much liked in 
London as in the city on the Seine. His most 
famous opera, under the title “The Chimes 
of Normandy,’ is a great favorite among 
amateurs, and is one of the most attractive and 
delightful examples of its kind. 

Alexandre Charles Lecocq (Paris, 1832-— 
1918) was a co-winner with Bizet of the Offen- 
bach prize for opéra-bouffe at the Paris Con- 
servatory in 1856. His light operas “Fleur de 
Thé’ and “La Fille de Madame Angot” es- 
tablished him in favor close to Offenbach, 
whom he surpassed in the gift of melody and 
in his instrumentation. He wrote an enormous 
number of pretty operatic inconsequentialities 
for the diversion of a very numerous following. 

The opéra-bouffe, with its essentially farcical 
nature and wholly mirth-provoking purpose, 
diverted patronage for a time from the more 
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“legitimate” opéra-comique, but eventually led 
to the production of better works in the latter 
vein, and so, in the long run, had a beneficial 
effect upon opéra-comique. Thus it spurred 
such men as Leo Delibes (1836-1891) to write 
the melodious and spectacular “Lakmé,”’ and 
we find it crossing the Channel to influence the 
muse of Michael Balfe (1808-1870), who 
wrote “The Bohemian Girl,” and of William 
Wallace (1813-1865), composer of “Mari- 
tana.” 

“Blossom Time,” an operetta founded on the 
music and the personality of Franz Schubert, 
and weaving into its score most ingeniously 
many of his best-loved songs (notably “The 
Serenade’’), was enormously successful in recent 
seasons. Bertram Peacock impersonated the 
composer with sympathetic fidelity to authentic 
tradition as to the musician’s character and 
aspect. 


THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


W. S. (later Sir William) Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan formed an immortal alliance 
as librettist and composer for the production 
of a long series of the most delightful light 
operas, that achieved world-wide popularity. 
As in the case of the inspired foolery of ‘‘Alice 
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in Wonderland,” or the classic tales of Charles 
Dickens, lines put into the mouths of the char- 
acters they created have passed into the 
language. Their dramatis persone are more 
real than some people one meets every day. 

Sullivan, born in London in 1842, was the 
son of an Irish bandmaster and clarinet pro- 
fessor. He had the best instruction the Leipzig 
Conservatory could provide. Many composi- 
tions from his pen were presented with success 
before and after he formed the coalition with 
Gilbert, yet even so famous a song as “The Lost 
Chord” has not won the enormous popularity 
of the sequence of operettas. 

In order, the operas that proceeded from the 
alliance wete-“Trial_by Jury,” 1875; “H. M: 
S. Pinafore,’ 1878 (produced for 700 consecu- 
tive nights in London) ; “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,’ 1880; ‘Patience,’ 1881; “Jolanthe,”’ 
1882; “Princess Ida,’ 1884; “The Mikado” 
(most successful of all), 1885; “Ruddigore,” 
1887; “The Yeomen of the Guard,’ 1888; 
“The Gondoliers,”’ 1889. 

The reasons for the success of these 
operettas are obvious. They are an emphatic 
and final negation of the view of producers 
who maintain that the public calls for salacious 
vulgarity on the stage, and that invariable re- 
finement does not pay. Gilbert and Sullivan 
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firmly agreed that they would produce works 
wholly innocent of offense. They kept their 
pledge, and the public, flocking to hear their 
entrancing productions, made them rich and 
famous. 

Sullivan’s music suits the voices concerned, 
and fits the sentiment. ‘There are no daring 
heresies in his chords and progressions: they 
flow as gently as an English river. But the 
scores are not insipid; they have the accent and 
piquant flavor of a master of orchestration and 
of tone-color. Said one competent critic: 
“While Mr. Sullivan’s music is as comic and 
lively as anything by Offenbach, it has the 
extra advantage of being the work of a culti- 
vated musician, who would scorn to write un- 
grammatically, even if he could.” 

As for Gilbert’s participation—the best 
praise is to say that his text is worthy of the 
music that sustains it. The phrases perfectly 
turned, with an academic elegance that is never 
hyperesthetic, rebuke the hatchet-hewn and 
labored ‘‘book” of too many musical comedies 
of more recent vintage. Gilbert took especial 
satisfaction in satirizing the petty pomp and 
circumstance of officialdom, of the Army and 
Navy martinets, even of Royalty. He invited 
people to laugh with him at the fads and fash- 
ions of the day, and the crowds that patronized 
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the performances proved that he knew what 
would amuse the man in the street as well as 
the intellectual. The lines were flavored with 
the Attic salt of a wit that never transgressed 
the bounds of good taste and never poked fun 
at anything which should be sacred from the 
profaning tongue of the scurrile jester. 

One of the more popular operettas in the 
English tongue was “Floradora’ by Leslie 
Stuart, which has recently been revived very 
successfully. Leslie Stuart, whose real name 
was Thomas A. Barrett, was born at Smith- 
port, England, in 1866. ‘“Floradora’ was 
produced in 1899. The score abounds in lyric 
episodes of an ingratiating quality, the “Sexter’ 
achieving a popularity which for a time threat- 
ened to eclipse that of the other famous sextet 
from Donizetti’s “Lucia”? Graduates from 
the ranks of the original “Floradora’ sextet 
have been almost as numerous as the chairs and 
tables brought over in the Mayflower. 


VICTOR HERBERT’S OPERAS 


When Victor Herbert passed away in New 
York, May 26, 1924, the consensus of critical 
opinion afirmed that he was the foremost light 
opera composer in the musical history of Amer- 
ica. Herbert was a grandson of Samuel Lover, 
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the famous Irish poet and novelist, and owned 
the manuscript of Lover’s best-known story, 
“Handy Andy.” Even the briefest evaluation 
of the man and his work could not fail to take 
into account the genial, convivial disposition 
often reflected in the lilting measures and the 
tender, ingratiating sentimentality of the music 
Herbert penned. He had a genius for friend- 
ship, and loved not merely to write for the 
public but to meet and address an audience. 
Few musicians have been so democratic and so 
fraternal. But in song-writing he was scarcely 
less industrious and prolific than Franz Schu- 
bert. Most of his waking hours were spent at 
a desk, or before a piano (he had five in his 
New York studio) or in putting the virtuosi 
of an orchestra through their paces. 

A pupil of Raff and Reinecke, himself a 
preceptor in the Stuttgart Conservatory, Her- 
bert grounded his music on a solid basis of 
science in counterpoint and harmony. His in- 
spiration did not suffer from this fundamental 
knowledge. Furthermore, his understanding 
of applied music owed much to the fact that he 
was a ’cellist of real distinction, and, had he 
not elected to become a composer, an illustrious 
career as a concert artist was before him. 
From 1898 to 1904 he was conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra. He then organized in 
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New York the symphonic body that took his 
name. 

Among his conspicuous successes in the realm 
of light opera were “Prince Ananias,”’ “The 
Wizard of the Nile,’ “The Gold Bug,” “The 
Serenade,’ “The Idol’s Eye,’ “The Fortune 
Teller,” “The Singing Girl,” “Cyrano de Ber- 
meracy, “Lhe Ameer,” “The Viceroy,“ Ba- 
bette,” “Babes in Toyland,” “It Happened in 
Nordland,’ “Mlle. Modiste’ (with Fritzi 
Scheff as prima donna singing the composer’s 
most popular “‘song-hit,” “Kiss Me Again’). 
“The Red Mill” (1904) takes rank as one of 
the very best examples of its kind. After this 
beguiling score came “Dream City,” “The 
Magic Knight,’ and the serious opera ‘Na- 
toma,” followed by another incursion into the 
field of grand opera with the one-act “Hero and 
Leander.’ Many musical ‘“‘revues’’ and film 
dramas were enlivened by contributions from 
the facile muse of Herbert, and in his last years, 
at a very large salary, he took charge of the 
music on an important motion picture circuit 
in New York to elevate its standard and en- 
hance the appeal of the visible with the charm 
of the audible. 

The secret of Victor Herbert’s enormous 
success was his infallible comprehension of what 
the public wants. But a finger on the pulse of 
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the multitude did not mean scamped and care- 
less workmanship, nor a low order of taste. 
Though his music was popular, it maintained 
an elevated standard of conception and execu- 
tion. As the operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
the waltzes of Johann Strauss, the light operas 
of Millécker or Suppé, the marches of Sousa, 
are entitled to a quasi-‘‘classic’” rating as 
among the supreme examples of the species, so 
the compositions of Victor Herbert must be 
assigned a high rank because of their melodic 
refinement, the grace, felicity and ease of the 
idiom they use, the admirable dexterity with 
which the harmonies are fitted to the text. 
Herbert was not always fortunate in his 
librettists. ‘Natoma,’ with its vigorous “Dag- 
ger Dance’ and other inspiriting and vibrant 
episodes, would have had a longer tenure of 
the stage had the book not been so futile and 
inept. “Madeleine,”’ another essay in grand 
opera, was freighted with such heavy-weight 
phrases for the soloists as: “in all the con- 
sciousness of virtuous rectitude,” and “a pair 
of stanch English thoroughbreds.” A librettist 
is bound to remember the warning that “‘he can- 
not hope to scale the topmost heights of Par- 
nassus who crams his mouth whilst singing with 
a gritty handful of consonants.” 
Herbert’s productivity was the sheer amaze- 
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ment of all who were aware of it. The miracle 
is that he wrote so much, and still maintained 
so high a quality. In sharp contrast to the 
poverty of many musicians was the golden 
river that poured in upon Herbert when his 
fame was secure. Septimus Winner, Philadel- 
phia’s old guitar master, got $35, cash down, 
for the song “Listen to the Mocking-Bird.” 
From that song, which fairly snowed upon the 
music centers of the world from the presses, 
its publishers are said to have received $3,000,- 
000. Sibelius for his most celebrated composi- 
tion, the “Valse Triste,” was paid $250 by a 
German firm. The musical manuscripts left by 
Schubert—a tattered pile that included the “C 
Major Symphony’’—were valued at $8, and 
such instances might be multiplied ad infinitum, 
in proof of the meager professional rewards of 
the composer. But Herbert, many years be- 
fore his death, was making $10,000 a week for 
long periods together. He could no more help 
getting rich than he could help writing delec- 
table tunes. This relative affluence does not 
prove Herbert’s superiority to the great mas- 
ters who remained honorably poor to the end 
of their careers. But it does clearly demon- 
strate that a man may write good music and yet 
by the sale of it accumulate a fortune. 
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PERFORMANCE IN EARLY ENGLAND 


Gps first private theatre in England was 

erected by a musician, Richard Farrant, 
master of the children of the chapel at Wind- 
sor, who in December of 1516 leased a part 
of what had been Blackfriars Priory and there 
gave performances by his choir-boys in a small 
theatre on the second floor. So that civil 
authority would not interfere he gave it out 
that this theatre was only a practice-room for 
the boys, “for the better trayning them to do 
her majestie service.” 

The second one, too, was a musical theatre; 
it was established soon afterward by Sebastian 
Westcott, master of the St. Paul’s Boys, in the 
Choir Singing School in the shadow of St. 
Paul’s. In these mere play-rooms, the audi- 
ence sat on a level, and because the number of 
hearers was limited by the little space, prices 
were high, and the rougher element ipso facto 
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was excluded. The staple form of entertain- 
ment, as William Archer tells us, was musical 
comedy. “There can be little doubt,” he ob- 
serves, in “Shakespeare’s England,” ‘‘that the 
primary approval of the early private theatre 
lay . . . in the wealth of its musical embel- 
lishment, the charms of its song and 
dance.” 

The stage-manager was saved much trouble 
by adopting the precedent of the medieval 
stage and using properties to represent an 
entire landscape or locality. An altar was 
enough to show that here was a church; a tree 
did for a forest; an arbor was a garden; a 
flagon on a table was an alehouse; and some- 
times a sign with a name on it was hung out 
to show that the scene was thus easily shifted 
fo. Vienna or “Palermo” or “Bohemia.” A 
chair raised or lowered served as Venus’ 
chariot. Pulleys manipulated the clouds, or 
caused the sun to rise and set among them. 
Rain or snow could easily be contrived by the 
sudden apparition of ladies whose hair was 
wet or bestrewn with scraps of paper. An 
upper gallery would do for any locale between 
hell and heaven; it might serve as the battle- 
ments of a town, or a castellated rampart, or 
merely the upper room of a lordly dwelling. 
The spectators were expected to give free rein 
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to a lively imagination and assist the impre- 
sario by agile mental scene-shifting. 

A great embarrassment was the gallant or 
gentlewoman of fashion who by virtue of social 
consequence occupied a stool upon the stage: 
the man might take snuff, the lady might eat 
oranges, and either might interrupt the dia- 
logue of the actors with an irrelevant quip or 
an outburst of laughter seriously annoying to 
the players and the pit alike. Moreover, those 
who sat on the stage often blocked the view to 
the groundlings, so that Dekker in his ‘“‘Gulls 
Horn-booke” speaks of such a favored spec- 
tator as ‘‘beating downe the mewes and hisses 
of the opposed rascality.”’ 

Ale, tobacco, nuts, and apples could be 
bought in the playhouse—the nuts and apples 
often served as missiles of displeasure, and so 
did eggs and even stones. 

As if to atone for the paucity of stage- 
dressing, the costume of the performers was 
often magnificent, though little heed was paid 
to historic correctness, and anachronisms 
troubled nobody. Lace and silk, semi-pre- 
cious stones and cloths of gold were lavishly 
used for fairies, princesses, Amazons, god- 
desses and angels. The love of the crowd for 
all that could drown out and disguise their 
ordinary days, as with the glory of a new 
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heaven and a new earth, was liberally recog- 
nized by those who had to do with what went 
on behind the scenes, and what was set out in 
full view and hearing on the stage. The play- 
house accounts are full of references to parcel- 
gilt, “‘orange-color velvet,” sarcenet, white 
taffeta, green damask, and every textile pur- 
pose to which gold, or anything resembling 
gold, could possibly be turned. Crimson satin 
was thrown about as if it were less than cheese- 
cloth, and diamond-dust was as cheap as the 
prevailing price of salt or sugar. In the 
Masque of Janus, the snowballs were made of 
““ffyne white Lam,” and the royal apothecary 
put in a bill of twenty-seven shillings and four- 
pence for a long list of items that included 
sugar and ‘“‘cumfettes’ (comfits) to serve as 
“flakes of yse & hayle stones.” 


EARLY ITALIAN OPERATIC PRODUCTION 


Our study of the Italian origins of opera 
has shown us that the first real ““dramma per 
la musica” to be heard or seen anywhere in 
Europe was produced, like these English 
musical plays, under private auspices in the 
palatial homes of noblemen of Florence. Lyric 
dramas of Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries had to be given in these private resi- 
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dences; since there was no opera house. One 
of them, Poliziano’s treatment of the Orpheus 
legend, was given on a stage erected for the 
purpose in the great hall of the Palazzo Gon- 
zaga at Mantua. The stage was bisected. On 
one side appeared a mountainous rural land- 
scape, on the other side, in violent contrast, 
the shadows of the Inferno. ‘The scene shifter 
had nothing to do. Costumers provided simple 
robes of white. The chief properties were the 
lyre and plectrum put into the hands of Or- 
pheus. But the lighting—not merely in that 
age but for two centuries to come—was a 
grave problem. Whenever possible, perform- 
ances were given in the open air by daylight. 
Nocturnal productions indoors must depend 
upon flambeaux and torches in the hands of 
link-boys, flickering uncertainly and casting ir- 
regular shadows on the features of the per- 
formers, often at a critical moment failing to 
shine upon a corner of the stage which needed 
full illumination. 

But the Florentine group that founded 
modern opera devised elaborate and dazzling 
“‘intermezzi’” in music, which were the genesis 
of the spectacular features we find in operatic 
productions ever since their day. Ottavio 
Rinuccini, representing the story of Arion, con- 
structed a sea with rocks and real water; tiny 
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shallops floated in the background under the 
painted mountain heights. Amphitrite was 
drawn on the scene in a car with two dolphins, 
fourteen tritons, and fourteen naiads supplying 
either the motive power or the decorative un- 
dulation like that of Wagner’s Rhine maidens 
three centuries later. Arion made a still more 
impressive entrance in a ship with a crew of 
forty. Opera has always loved to represent a 
ship—witness Wagner’s “The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ or “Tristan and Isolde,” or Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda,” or the Venetian scene of Offen- 
bach’s “The Tales of Hoffmann,” or Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “The Pirates of Penzance.” 
The taste for a spectacle grew by what it 
fed on, and in due time the appetite trans- 
ferred itself to France and was there developed 
with a similar extravagance under the royal 
patronage. For an example of Italian exuber- 
ance, we find Domenico Freschi’s “Berenice” 
advertised for Padua in 1690 with a mise-en- 
scéne which almost puts to shame the modern 
circus poster. Thus the specifications, to bring 
the public running, include choruses of 100 
virgins, 100 soldiers, 100 horsemen, “‘in iron 
armor.” There are 40—count them—‘40 
cornets, on horseback. Then there are six 
apiece of Mounted Trumpeters, Drummers, 
Ensigns, Sackbuts, Flutes, with 12 minstrels, 
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playing on Turkish and other instruments. 
The list proceeds to enumerate pages, ser- 
geants, “‘cymbaleers,’’ huntsmen, grooms, lions, 
elephants, wild-boars, deer and bears! 


LULLY’S PRODUCTIONS 


Lully’s hold upon the favor of Louis XII 
as court musician largely depended on his 
fertile imagination in creating ballet maneu- 
vers of dazzling magnificence and brilliant 
pictorial effect regardless of expense. For 
fourteen years, as Lawrence Gilman remarks, 
“he acted as director, composer, conductor, 
stage manager, ballet-master, and machinist. 
If electricity had been in use, Lully would have 
managed the lights.” In versatility and re- 
sourcefulness, he was the super-impresario of 
his time, and the wonderment of composer- 
managers who followed him and strove to 
maintain the breathless pace he set. 


INNOVATIONS OF WAGNER 


When Richard Wagner came to transform 
the production of opera in all its phases, his 
strong hand was upon all that was visible as 
_well as upon the audible. “In planning acts 
and scenes,” says Herbert Thompson, “‘Wagner 
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never for a moment loses sight of the stage; 
the actual performance is always present to 
his mind . . . Whatever happens during the 
progress of the play shall be intelligible then 
and there.’’ And in the process of making the 
eye help the ear to an understanding, Wagner. 
has laid under tribute every resource of the 
stage carpenter, and not merely summed up 
and improved upon every device adopted by 
his forerunners from the earliest day, but with 
prophetic vision and inventive power, indi- 
cated the direction which the operatic stage- 
craft of the future is to take. 

The prophetic gift of Wagner is not less 
remarkable than his philosophical endowment. 
What his contemporaries regarded as prepos- 
terous demands in the way of celestial abodes 
for super-terrestrial beings, devices for flying 
and swimming, the creation of outlandish 
monsters, the arrangement of fire and flood, 
the effects of violent contrast in light and 
shade, the whole paraphernalia of mysticism 
and all manner of other-worldly subtleties— 
these things are within the compass of the 
stage technique of our epoch, and to ask for 
them is no longer regarded as in the least an 
unreasonable expectation.” 


*For a further description see Vol. xvii, “German and 
Russian Opera.” 
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Of late years, the Russians have revealed 
themselves to Western audiences as past mas- 
ters in the art of combining color and design 
in the service of the scenic investiture of opera. 
Names increasingly familiar to the American 
public are those of Bakst, Boris, Anisfeld and 
Golovin. For each of these bold and origina- 
tive designers, the costumes of the characters 
are an integral part of the scene, and they pile 
a profusion of color upon color, of freakish 
and bizarre pattern upon fairy-tale whimsy 
with a pictorial imagination that knows ‘‘no 
outlet but the sky.’ With their prodigality of 
color and untrammeled freedom of line, it is 
profitable to compare the reticent quality of 
the stagecraft of Adolphe Appia, the Italian- 
Swiss, whose dignified, chaste settings for 
Wagnerian opera were first produced in 1895 
and 1896. Appia’s genius seemed to dismiss 
the flat perspective and gave three dimensions 
to the stage environments. He makes the play 
and interplay of light of paramount impor- 
tance. 

Gordon Craig, the Englishman, created 
mystic, atmospheric settings for Purcell’s 
“Dido and A:neas” and Handel’s “Acis and 
Galatea.” In America, Joseph Urban, in the 
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Metropolitan Opera Company, has occasion- 
ally achieved picturesque and imaginative 
effects, though often the Metropolitan produc- 
tions labor far in the rear of the best modern 
principles of stagecraft. 

The curious thing about the decorative in- 
spiration of Bakst, Anisfeld, or Golovin is the 
adherence to the flat surfaces of the old order 
—they fling their pots of paint at the conven- 
tional canvas backdrops and side wings. But 
they make their efforts spiritually contempo- 
raneous with that of the most modern workers 
in three dimensions, by the power and splendor 
of color, the free sweep and resiliency of line, 
the insuppressible vigor of concept and execu- 
tion. 

It is in the use of light and color that the 
most recent stagecraft of Russia and the Scan- 
dinavian countries is showing the way to the 
Western theatre. The boldest spirits are 
treating both of these vitalizing forces as if 
they were equal participants with the living 
actors and the sound of instruments. ‘The 
dramatis persona live and move and have their 
being as if they were one with sunlight, 
thunder, rainbow or storm-cloud, as light and 
darkness fluctuate and contend about them. 
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OPERAS AND OPERATIC 
SELECTIONS 


(Only a few of the well-known selections are 
mentioned ) 


Caccin1, GIuLio 
EURIDICE 
Non piano e non sospiro 
Non piango 
Guiuck, CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD 
ARMIDE 
ORFEO 
ALCESTE 
IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE 
IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE 
Gossec, Francois 
LES PECHEURS 
Grétry, ANDRE 
RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 
HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK 
RINALDO 
ATALANTA 
Come, Beloved 
SERSE 
Largo 
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HERBERT, VICTOR 
PRINCE ANANIAS 
KISS ME AGAIN 
THE RED MILL 
DREAM CITY 
THE MAGIC KNIGHT 
Leuar, FRANZ 
THE MERRY WIDOW 
LuLtiy, JEAN BaptTIsTE 
ALCESTE 
ARMIDE 
ACIS ET GALATHEE 
MonTEVERDE, CLAUDIO 
ORFEO 
Tu se’ morta 
Ecco purch’ a voi ritorno 
Mozart, WoLFcANG AMADEUS 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Voi che sapete 
The Blacksmith 
DON GIOVANNI 
Deh, vieni alla finestra 
La ci darem la mano 
Batti, batti, O bel Masetto 
THE MAGIC FLUTE 
Invocation 
I am a Fowler 
DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL 
OFFENBACH, JACQUES 
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TALES OF HOFFMANN 
Barcarolle 
BARBE-BLEUE 
PercoLesi, GIOVANNI B. 
LA SERVA PADRONA 
PHILIpor, FRANG¢OIS 
LE MARECHAL 
PLANQUETTE, ROBERT 
CHIMES OF NORMANDY 
Legend of the Bells 
Puccini, Grocomo 
GIANNI SCHICCHI 
O mio babbino caro 
PurcELL, HENRY 
DIDO AND AANEAS 
RAMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE 
CASTOR ET POLLUX 
STRAUSS, JOHANN 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 
EINE NACHT IN VENEDIG 


STuART, LESLIE 
FLORADORA 


SULLIVAN, Sir ARTHUR 
PINAFORE 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
PATIENCE 
IOLANTHE 
MIKADO 

VON Suppf£, FRANZ 
POET AND PEASANT 
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